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4 Clarence Cramer's 
“Opera Festival’ 


Distinguished Metropolitan and N. Y. City Center Opera stars 
and beautiful, comp!ete stage productions to assist in masterwork 


operas (in English). Your own conductor, chorus, orchestra, dancers. 





Elien Faull Mona Paulee Jim Hawthorne Algerd Brazis Desire Ligeti 
Soprano Contralto Tenor Baritone Bass 


Faust’ 


~ 


~~ ee se, 1 OO 1c 
KS IED Ge a ae 


“ “S a&>».* 


5 distinguished stars 6 distinguished stars 
4 sets of scenery 5 sets of scenery 


92 costumes (for 60 chorus, |2 dancers) 206 costumes (for 80 chorus, 14 dancers, “supers"’) 


Stage director, pianist-assistant, wardrobe mistress 
Musical scores 90 days in advance 

Armor, wigs, properties, etc. 

Fine printing and publicity materials 

Transportation, Union Escrows, Employer's Insurance 


Experience of |,000 performances, coast-to-coast 


“Gala Night at the Opera’ 


"Aida" Nile Scene —"Faust" Garden Scene 


(a complete stage attraction for concert courses) 


“Very worthwhile entertainment . . . This is no tired 
road company reduced to touring the provinces after outliv- 
ing their welcome in the large cities. These artists are at the 
Central, West & South height of their musical careers and give a performance 
worthy of that name.” 

—Hannelore Yager, The Free Press, Colorado Springs, Mar. 15, 1955 


February, March 





CLARENCE E. CRAMER, Kimball Blidg., Chicago 4 
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Dutchman Newly Produced at Bayreuth; 


Varied Operatic Fare at Munich 


By Cecit SmitH 


Munich 
VERY summer I am dumb- 
F founded by the number of 
\merican musical pilgrims who 
settle down for several days or a 
week at Bayreuth, and then pass 
through Munich without stopping 
for as much as a single performance 
by the Bavarian State Opera. It all 
goes ‘0 Show what an ancient repu- 
tation, good advertising, and in- 
dusion in the package tours of the 
trave! agencies can accomplish. 

Not that I would hint for a mo- 
ment that a visit to Bayreuth is not 
worth the time and trouble, even 
wher, the summer’s sole novelty is 
no letter than this year’s “Der 
fliegende Hollander”. But whereas 
Bayrcuth offers “The Ring’, “Par- 
sifal”, and two other Wagner operas 
(this time ““Tannhauser’’ and the 
“Dut hman’”’), Munich cuts a much 
wider swath. The 1955 Munich 
Festival provided a “Ring” cycle 
condcted by the greatest Wag- 
nerian of all, Hans Knappertsbusch, 
who «lid not conduct it at Bayreuth; 
‘Die Meistersinger’’, also under the 
unrivaled direction of Mr. Knap- 
pertsbusch; and a new production 
of “Lohengrin”, It included an un- 
forgettable version of Handel’s 
“Julius Caesar”; the annual obei- 


sance to Pfitzner’s “Palestrina”, in 
a performance in which the tradi- 
tions of this highly special work 
are more completely understood 
than they were in Salzburg’s flirta- 
tion with it this year; seven Strauss 
operas—the standard Big Three 
(“Salome”, “Elektra”, and “Der 
Rosenkavalier’’) and four less usual 
ones (“Arabella’, “Capriccio”, “Die 
Frau ohne Schatten”, and “Die 
Liebe der Danae’); and four Mo- 
zart operas—“The Marriage of Fig- 
aro”, “Don Giovanni’, “Die Ent- 
fiihrung aus dem Serail’”’, and “Cosi 
fan tutte”, the latter done outdoors 
in the enchanting park of the 18th- 
century Nymphenburg Castle which, 
the boy Mozart visited and de- 
scribed with ecstasy in one of his 
letters. 

The Munich “Julius Caesar” was 
one of the high points of my musical 
summer. I confess that I approached 
it with some skepticism, for when |] 
was still too young to know better 
I once undertook (with the col- 
laboration of Thornton Wilder) to 
stage a Handel opera, and I am 
keenly aware of the difficulty of 
keeping a modern audience inter- 
ested in so many consecutive musical 
set pieces with so little action. But 
I had reckoned without Rudolf 


Magic Flute and Egk Premiere 
High Points of Salzburg Festival 


By Ropert ACKART 


Salzburg 
OZAR IT’S “Die Zauberfléte”, 
M the first operatic perform- 
ance of the 1955 Salzburg 
Festival and presented in the out- 
door Felsenreitschule on July 25, 
enjoyed an almost overwhelming 
popular success, and justly so. 
Herbert Graf's stage direction, 
ignoring any insistence upon Ma- 
sonic rite, concentrated upon the 
comedy of the work and upon the 
love story of Tamino and Pamina. 
The result of this treatment was 
a bright and warm as the stage 


décor of Oskar Kokoschka, cele 
brated Austrian painter of the 
“colorist” school. The production, 
planned by Mr. Graf and the late 
Wilhelm Furtwiingler before the 
latter’s death last November, was, 
though never formally so stated 
by the festival direction, a tribute 
to the conductor and the spirit he 
left behind him in Salzburg. 
Georg Solti conducted, and the 
artists were those originally chosen 
by Mr. Furtwangler. Elisabeth 


Griimmer, as Pamina, sang with a 
purity of 


tone and a_ sincerity 


Ellinger 































From the Bayreuth 
production of “The 
Flying Dutchman’’, 
in which Hermann 
Uhde sang the title 
role 


Hartmann, the intendant of the 
Munich Opera, who began his climb 
to the top rank of operatic pro 
ducers 25 years ago with a particu 
larly successful staging of this very 
opera. 

Mr. Hartmann felt that the only 
way to face the stage problem of 
“Julius Caesar” was to meet it 
honestly and head-on. He made it a 
sumptuous costume piece in which 
pictorial display was frankly an 
embellishment of the main business 

the delivery of the music by the 
singers. Helmut Jiirgens, Munich's 
staff designer and one of Europe's 


worthy of emulation by every Mo 
zart singer. If dramatically she was 
not cast ideally, her warmth ofl 
personality and obvious enjoyment 
of the role were wholly disarming. 
Anton Dermota sang Tamino with 
unusual beauty of tone and acted 
with his usual complacent lack of 
conviction. Erich Kunz, as Papa 
geno, was effective, although his 
performance would have been more 
appealing had he seemed less de 
termined to amuse his audience. 
Erika K6th, as the Queen of the 


Night, swept through her two 
frighteningly difficult arias with 
absolute sureness of pitch and 
strong musical tones. Gottlob 
Frick’s Sarastro was  sonorously 


sung, though dramatically he had 
neither the necessary physical sta 
ture nor the required personal 
warmth for the part. Others in the 
cast were Hannelore Steftek, as 
Papagena; Gerda Scheyrer, Christa 
Ludwig, and Hilde Réssel-Majdan, 
as the Three Ladies. The Three 
Genii were sung by boys trom the 
Regensburger Domspatzen, a cele 
brated German Musikgymnasium. 
Their fine delivery of the music 
and their pleasure in being part 
of the performance immediately 
won the audience. 

Mr. Solti conducted a vigorous 
performance in which musical 
values and theatrical effects were 
happily balanced. It must hastily 
be added that the final scene, in 
which Tamino and Pamina are 
united, was extraordinarily beauti- 
ful—the Vienna State Opera Chorus 


Biggest success of the Salzburg 
Festival was the new version of 
“The Magic Flute”. One of the 


scenes is shown at the left 


Bayreuth 


best men at the job, turned the 
cydlorama into a vast baroque cu 
tain, which was lighted in success 
ive scenes so that it was gold, silver 
and a variety of other less readils 
describable colors. The stage floor 
was then built up in patterns of 
steps and ramps—a dull-sounding 
idea on paper, but still a beautiful 
one when handled with the fresh 
ness and flair of this particular pro 
duction. The singers then sang from 
a variety of levels; the emotional! 
profile of the music was clarified by 
Mr. Hartmann’s intuition and 
(Continued on page 19) 


sang gloriously; the entire breadth 
of the stage was dressed in varying 
shades of yellow, and the whole 
pageant was lighted as though the 
sun was shining  benevolently 
upon the proceedings. 

Hans Pfitzner’s ‘Palestrina’, pei 
formed on Aug. | in the Festspiel 
haus, is an estimable work but to 
this writer, dismal entertainment 
There are moments of great beauty, 
the Angel Chorus and conclusion 
of Act I, tor example, and some 
moments of theatrical excitement 
such as the brawl at the Council 
of Trent. But the first act, of 
nearly two hours’ duration, begins 
with a dialogue of Ighino, Pales 
trina’s son, and Silla, his student 

(Continued on page 20) 





Hurricane Disaster 
Delayed August Issue 

The August issue of Musical 
AMERICA was delayed by the 
hurricane and 
floods that inundated East 
Stroudsburg, Penna., the lo 
cation of our printing plant 
and distribution center. One 
of the plant’s personnel lost 
his life and over a score lost 
their homes. The plant it 
self, however, was unharmed 
and the magazine went into 
the mail as soon as mail 
trucks were permitted to en 
ter the disaster area. 

We appreciate the indul 
gence of our readers and the 
great fortitude of the people 
of East Stroudsburg in this 
unprecedented disaster. 

—THE PUBLISHERS 


disastrous 
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Two Individualists 





O those who knew Marion Bauer and 

Olin Downes the most immediate sense of 

loss centers upon their strong and highly 
individual personalities. No one ever doubted 
(for very long at least) what they thought about 
the things they believed in. Both were refresh- 
ingly outspoken in an age when discretion has 
become something of a bugbear and many 
journalists seem to be principally concerned 
about not offending anybody. They did not 
seek controversy or needlessly offend people, 
but if, in the pursuit of a critical ideal or ob- 
jective, they had to step on a few toes, they did 
so honestly. At the last meeting of the New 
York Music Critics’ Circle which both attended, 
last Spring, they happened to engage in a 
lively controversy about the quality and im- 
portance of contemporary music, especially con- 
temporary American music, and it was delight- 
ful to watch the sparks fly, as they argued their 
points with lively passion and conviction. 

To Marion Bauer the welfare of American 
music was a lifelong concern. She herself was 
a composer; she taught a whole generation of 
students; and as a critic and author she did 
everything in her power to call attention to 
contemporary music and to help people to un- 
derstand and enjoy it. Nor was she a chauvin- 
ist, for all her militant pride in American musi- 
cal achievement. She recognized no boundaries 
of talent in nationalistic or other non-musical 
terms, and she realized that the champion of 
modern music is in a sense the champion of 
modern painting, modern literature and the 
other arts, too. 


BY no means radical in her own creative 
tendencies and tastes, she had a tolerance for 
the new and challenging born of creative 
knowledge and experience. And she had a qual- 
ity sadly lacking in many less informed and 
intelligent music critics—she was modest. She 
might disapprove wholeheartedly of a work or 
of a creative philosophy, but she never dis- 
missed it with the breezy arrogance of the un- 
informed. She argued; she explained; she lis- 
tended to the defence. Instinctively as well as 
rationally she had the respect for the artist 
which is the basis of all sound criticism. As a 
composer, she could put herself on the other 
side of the footlights, so to speak. And it was 
no accident that she was so active as a teacher 
and writer, for she knew that education would 
do more for contemporary art than bales of 
propaganda or publicity. 

Downes, also, was an enthusiast who was not 
ashamed to champion the things he loved most 


in music. His devotion to the cause of Sibelius 
(which was proclaimed before most people had 
jumped on the critical bandwagon and when 
it still required courage to do so) was an honor 
to him. 

Even those who did not share his enthusiasm 
for Sibelius’ music could not help but be 
warmed and impressed by his tremendous con 
victions about it. Nor was Downes inflexible 
in his attitude toward later and more chal!eng 
ing music, for all his conservative tendencies 
He recognized the significance of Charles Ives; 
he took pains to seek out Carl Ruggles and to 
tell him how much he had been stirred by his 
music; and he was never afraid to like some 
thing simply because it did not fit comfortably 
into the framework of his everyday esthetic. 
This blunt courage was one of Downes’s most 
endearing traits. Even when he was (one felt) 
wrong, he was wrong with splendid honesty 
and aplomb. The hedging, the uneasy qual fica. 
tions of the timid soul were not for him. He 
proclaimed his judgments with Johnsonian 
vigor, and sometimes with Johnsonian so! dity 
and wit. 


THE passing of these two courageous anc un- 

ashamedly enthusiastic critics makes us feel 
the need for more of their like in musical jour 
nalism today. It is all very well to preserve an 
intelligent objectivity in criticism. No ritic 
worth his salt is merely the mouthpiece of his 
prejudices and private ambitions. But there isa 
vast difference between objectivity and uncon- 
cern or sheer boredom, masking itself as Olym 
pian impartiality. It is easy to be cynical o1 
trite about things that we either do not under. 
stand or do not like. What is difficult is to be 
rounded and objective about things thai are 
vital to us. All too many musicians today live 
by rather than for music, and all too many 
music critics lay themselves open to the same 
charge of parasitism. 

It may well happen that Marion Bauer and 
Olin Downes will be remembered longer for 
what they were than for what they wrote, which 
would have delighted them. For they both re- 
garded music not as a hobby or an intellectual 
amusement but as a part of life. Both of them 
were themselves musicians (it is often forgot 
ten that Downes was a pianist of considerable 
skill), and both of them took quite as much 
private delight in it as public and professional 
participation. Perhaps because they enjoyed 
life so much, good food, good wine, good con- 
versation, and good music, they were good 
companions as music critics. 





On The 


Front Cover 


ELISABETH 
* SCHWARZKOPF 





HEN Elisabeth Schwarzkopf was in her 
W teens, studying at the Hochschule fiir 

Musik in Berlin, she won a first prize 
in singing, which should surprise no one who 
has ever heard this great artist. But Miss 
Schwarzkopf also carried away prizes in viola, 
piano, theory, harmony, and music history— 
conclusive proof that she is the possessor of a 
combination of musical qualities not often 


found in any one person. Add to these physical 
beauty, personal charm, and a winning stage 
presence, and one must heartily agree with the 
critic of the London Daily Express who wrote: 
“By the law of averages, Elisabeth Schwarzkopl 
should not sing well, for she is too beautiful. 
She should not be beautiful, for she is too in- 
telligent. But—the law of averages does not 
operate for her.” The picture on the front cover 
shows the distinguished soprano as the Mar 
schallin in “Der Rosenkavalier’—the role 
which she makes her first operatic appearance 
in America, with the San Francisco Opera 
Company on Sept. 20, thus giving Americal 
audiences, whom she conquered on her first 
concert tour last fall, the long-awaited chance 
to see and hear her in opera. She will also 
appear both in San Francisco and Los Angeles 
as Donna Elvira in “Don Giovanni”, ancthet 
of her famous operatic interpretations. Fol- 
lowing her opera engagements, she will begin 
her second transcontinental concert tour. (ho 
tograph by Fayer—Vienna) 
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Mennini Opera Premiered: 
Record Crowds Attend 
Berkshire Music Festival 


By Mices KasTenDIECK 


Lenox, Mass. 

MORRENTIAL rains and high 
T: inds, by-products of Hurri- 

cane Connie, may have cur- 
taille’ the size of the Berkshire 
Festival's final week-end crowds to 
one-third of expectation, but they 
could hardly dampen the enthus- 
iam of those who attended. To 
be sure, the concert on Aug. 12 
drew the smallest audience in 
years: even then 5,000 hardy souls 
braved the weather and muddy 
parking lots to hear the all-French 
program. Many who had planned 
to spend the week end at the fes- 
tival found it impossible even to 
get there. Nevertheless, attendance 
for the festival’s 24 concerts totaled 
136,037 people, thereby setting a 
record for the third year in a row. 

[he final concert, on Aug. 14, 
featured Beethoven’s Ninth Sym- 
phony, preceded by the “Leonore” 
Overture No. 3. There was much 
to admire in Charles Munch’s inter- 
pretation of the Ninth, but on 
the whole it did not quite equal 
some of his earlier performances 
in this season of Beethoven. His 
ability always to build up to a 
brilliant finale served him well on 
this occasion. He was admirably 
assisted by the exceptional work of 
the Festival Chorus, supplemented 
by 70 voices of the Springfield 
(Mass.) Symphony. Carefully pre- 
pared by Hugh Ross and Iva Dee 
Hiatt, they sang the “Ode to Joy” 
with noteworthy accuracy and _ in- 
spiring ardor. The soloists—Adele 
Addison, soprano; Catherine Akos, 
contralto; David Lloyd, tenor; and 
Donald Gramm, bass — negotiated 
their difficult parts well. Mr. 
Gramm helped to point up the 
whole performance with a com- 
manding statement of his recitative 
entrance. 

This was the only Beethoven on 
the final week-end programs. Pierre 
Monteux offered standard fare for 
the Saturday night program of 
Wagner, Brahms, Debussy, and 
Strauss. In performing Debussy’s 
Nocturnes, he included the _less- 
frequently heard “Sirénes”, sung 
by the Festival Chorus coached by 
Miss Hiatt. Mr. Munch’s  all- 
French program on Friday night 
included his specialties: Berlioz’s 
“Fantastic” Symphony, Debussy’s 
“La Mer”, and Ravel’s “Daphnis 
and Chloé” Suite No. 2. 

After devoting most of the first 
week end of the Shed concerts to 
Beeihoven, Mr. Munch allowed 
considerable attention to be given 
to }irahms during the second week 
end. A single Beethoven program 
on Saturday night, however, 
bro ight a crowd of 15,500 people, 
the largest of the season and within 


Sey tember, 1955 


formance convincingly. It sounded 
peculiarly detached. The Festival 
Chorus, however, came _ through 
brilliantly. The soloists included 
Miss Addison, Eunice Alberts, Mr. 
Lloyd, and Mac Morgan. Miss Ad- 
dison distinguished herself for pur- 
ity of voice and accuracy of note. 
Incidentally, the soloists as well as 
Mr. Bernstein had all attended the 
Berkshire Music Center, founded 
by Koussevitzky. 

Though interest centered on the 
presentation of Act IL of Beetho- 
ven's “Fidelio”, the Saturday night 
concert became memorable for Mr. 
Munch's interpretation of familiai 
excerpts from Wagner's “Gdtter- 
dammerung”’, with Margaret Har- 





300 of the all-time attendance 
record. This was the night that Mr. 
Munch conducted the “Eroica” 
Symphony and Rudolf Serkin ap- 
peared as soloist in the “Emperor” 
Concerto, a seemingly unbeatable 
combination for attracting large 
audiences. The concert began with 
the Overture to “Egmont”. That 
there was tremendous enthusiasm 
need hardly be stated. 

It just happened that the high- 
light of the week end was Mr. 
Munch’s inspired interpretation of 
Brahms’s Fourth Symphony. It was 
magnificently performed, with the 
Finale set forth with fiery convic- 
tion and an accumulative power 
overwhelming in impact. This con- 
cert also included a_ singularly 
moving performance of Samuel 
Barber’s new choral work, “Prayers 
of Kierkegaard”, introduced to New 
York by the Boston Symphony last 
season. Mr. Munch appeared quite 
sensitively aware to the beauties of 
the score, and with the aid of the 
Festival Chorus and Leontyne Price, 
soprano, made it sound unusually 
fine. The program also included 
Handel’s “Water Music’, and 
Shumann’s Fourth Symphony. 

Mr. Monteux’s all-Brahms_pro- 
gram on Sunday included the “Aca- 
demic Festival Overture”; the 
Violin Concerto, with Isaac Stern 
as soloist; and the First Symphony. 

To Leonard Bernstein fell the 
honor of giving the annual Mem- 
orial Concert for Serge Koussevit- 
zky. He offered Beethoven’s “Missa 
Solemnis”. Though he controlled 
his musicians and singers admir- 
ably, he did not integrate the per- 


Gus Manos 
A scene from Louis Mennini’s one-act opera “The Rope”, which 
received its world premiere at Tanglewood on Aug. 8. From left 
to right, Holly McLennan, as Mary; Susana Naidich, as Annie 
Sweeney: Robert Kerns, as Pat Sweeney: Stephen Harbachick, 
as Luke Bentley: and Peyton Higgison, as Abraham Bentley 


shaw singing the “Immolation” 
Scene. The Beethoven just did not 
jell. Neither Mr. Munch nor Miss 


Harshaw, as Leonore, and David 
Lloyd, as Florestan, penetrated the 
surface of the score. The Wagner 
was immense. 

The Beethoven program fo 
Sunday included the Eighth Sym 
phony, the Fourth Piano Concerto, 
with Eugene Istomin as soloist; and 
the Fifth Symphony. Mr. Istomin 


gave a well-integrated and artis- 
tically poised account of the con- 
certo. The remainder of the per 
formances suggested that this was 


not Mr. Munch’s day for Bee 
thoven. 

Louis Mennini’s “The Rope” 
the first opera ever commissioned 


for performance at langlewood 
achieved its world premiere on 
Aug. 8. The production was the 
work of the Opera Department of 
the Berkshire Music Center unde1 
the leadership of Boris Goldovsky 
Taking Eugene O'Neill's grim play 
as his text, Mennini has succeeded 
in adding warmth to the starkness 


and gloominess of the © story 
through musical commentary. He 
has written simply, directly, and 
forcefully, showing great promis¢ 
in writing opera. “The Rope” was 
paired with Mr. Goldovsky’s vei 
sion of Mozart’s “Zaide”’, which 


turned out to be singularly inept 
Nor “was the othe opera evening 
offering Boris Blacher’s “Romeo 
and Juliet” Milhaud’s “Ariane 
Abandoned” and Martinu’s “Com 
edy on the Bridge’, too successful 
either. 
Parack 
Aug. 11 
people. ‘I he 
brought forth 
conducting the 


“Tanglewood on 
into intermittent rain on 
It drew only 6,637 
evening concert 


Leonard Bernstein 


Boston Symphony in the first pet 
formance anywhere of his some 
what noisy but ably written suit 


from the film “On the Waterfront 


and Copland’s “A Lincoln Pon 
trait’, with Claude Rains as nat 
rator. Thereafter Arthur Fiedler 
and the Boston Pops Orchestra 
took over with Rimsky-Korsakoff, 


Gershwin, and Strauss, and the 
inevitable encores—including “Davy 
Crockett”. With Mr. Bernstein as 
soloist in the “Rhapsody in Blue”, 
the evening turned out to be his 
appearing as he did as conductor 
pianist, and composer. 

One of the most interesting high 
lights of the season as 
the success of the 


a whole was 
six Wednesday 


night chamber-musi concerts 
which attracted a total of 9,561 
people. These were devoted en 
tirely to Beethoven's chambet 
music. Rudolf  Serkin’s _ recital 


broke the 


this series. 


attendance record for 





Repertory Announced by 


William Walton’s “Troilus and 
Cressida” and Tchaikovsky’s “The 
Golden Slippers” will be the two new 
productions of the 1955 fall season of 
the New York City Opera Company, 
which opens on Oct. 5 and extends 
through Nov. 6 

Eight of the 14 operas to be included 
in the repertory will be in English— 
the largest percentage of offerings in 
English ever to be offered by the com- 
pany during any one season. 

Aside from “Troilus and Cressida”, 
with a libretto by the English poet 
Christopher Hassall, and “The Golden 
Slippers”, which is being translated by 
Ruth and Thomas Martin, the list of 
operas in English includes “The Merry 
Wives of Windsor”, “The Bartered 
Bride’, “The Marriage of Figaro”, 
“The Love for Three Oranges”, “Cin- 
derella” and “Die Fledermaus”. 

The repertory also will include 
“Madama Butterfly”, “La Bohéme”, 
“Carmen”, “La Traviata”, “Cavalleria 
Rusticana”, and “Pagliacci”. 

The Walton opera, which will re- 
ceive its New York premiere on Oct. 
21, will be conducted by Joseph Ros- 
enstock and staged by Margaret Web- 


New York City Opera 


who becomes a member of the 
company’s staging staff for the first 
time this season. Sets and 
will be designed by John 
composer himself will 
preparation of the work 

“The Golden Slippers”, originally 
titled “Vakula the Smith”, was last 
produced in New York in 1922 by a 
visiting Russian opera company, Mr 
Rosenstock will conduct the perform 
ances at the City Center; Vladimir 
Rosing will be the stage director ; and 
Nicolai Remisoff, the scenery 
tume designer 

Ludwig Donath, Austrian stage and 
screen director, has been engaged t 
stage “The Marriage of Figaro”, 
which will be conducted by Mr. Roser 
stock and use the original City Center 
sets by H. A. Condell, “The Bartered 
Bride” will be conducted by Julius 
Rudel, restaged by Glenn Jordan 

New singers for the season include 
Maria Teresa Carrillo, Jacquelynne 
Moody, and Beverly Sills, sopranos; 
Irene Kramarich, mezzo-soprano; 
Richard Cassilly and Earl Willian 
tenors; Louis Quilico, Robert Rue, 
Yi-Kwei Sze, baritones and basses 
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Three Bs Reign Unchallenged 
In National Orchestra Repertoire 


N comparison with the drab, 

cautious programs of 1953-54, the 

American — orchestral repertoire 
for 1954-55 was notable for its 
variety and attention to contem- 
porary music. American composers 
fared better; and there seemed to 
be a general resolve among conduc- 
tors and boards of directors to im- 
prove the situation. None of these 
changes was revolutionary. Beethov- 
en, Brahms, Bach, Mozart, Tchai- 
kovsky, and Wagner were still the 
“big six” of the orchestral field, far 
outstripping all rivals in the num- 
ber of works played and the num- 
ber of performances. But modern 
composers and less familiar classical 
composers did obtain a_ hearing. 
The 18th and the 20th centuries 
were healthily represented in the 
lists. 

MusicAL AMERICA’s annual sur- 
vey of the orchestral repertoire 
covers the subscription series of 34 
orchestras for the 1954-55 season. 
These 34 orchestras played 919 
works, considerably more than the 
50 that it has been sometimes stated 
make up backbone of the reper- 
toire. ‘The 919 works were by 258 
different composers. Of these, 630 
were classical works, by 112 com- 
posers; 289 were contemporary, by 
146 contemporary composers. The 
contemporary group may be broken 
down into American (149 works by 
80 composers) and foreign (140 
works by 66 composers). 


By Rosert SaBin 


At first glance, this might seem a 
triumph for contemporary music. 
For 57%, of all the composers rep- 
resented were contemporary and 
31%, of the total repertoire was con- 
temporary. But before we toss our 
caps in the air (if we happen to 
believe in the greatness and im- 
portance of contemporary art), let 
us examine the percentage of total 
performances. The 34 orchestras 
gave approximately 2,943 perform- 
ances of the 919 works. But they 
gave only 318 performances of con- 
temporary American works and only 
311 performances of foreign con- 
temporary works. Our caps, alas, 
must remain on our heads. Only 
21%, (approximately one fifth) of 
the total performances was devoted 
to contemporary works. 

Although the situation is vastly 
better’ for modern music now than 
it was 25 years ago, the fact remains 
that neither the masterpieces nor 
the novelties of our time are played 
often enough, season after season, 
to establish them as familiar favor- 
ites. Such works as Hindemith’s 
“Mathis der Maler”’, Prokofieff’s 
Fifth Symphony, and Bartok’s Con- 
certo for Orchestra are obviously 
in the process of becoming “classics” 
(in the sense that Beethoven's Fifth 
and Strauss’s “Till Eulenspiegel” 
are classics) but even these widely 
admired and performed modern 
masterworks still fall far behind 
such_ tried-and-true favorites as 


cin 


198 


Graph presentation 
of performances of 
works by most-often 
played composers in 
the 1954-55 Ameri- 
can orchestra reper- 
toire 


Gershwin 


Brahms’s Fourth Symphony — or 
‘Tchaikovsky's Fourth. 

Hindemith’s “Mathias der Maler” 
had ten performances by seven of 
the 34 orchestras; Prokofieff’s Fifth 
Symphony was played 11 times by 
seven of the orchestras: Bartok’s 
Concerto for Orchestra had seven 
performances by four of the orches- 
tras. But Brahms’s Fourth Sym- 
phony had 21 performances by 13 
of the 34 orchestras; and Tchaikov- 
sky’s Fourth rivaled it with 18 per- 
formances by 12 of the orchestras. 

The American composer had rea- 
son for good cheer in the 1954-55 
fluctuations of repertoire. Of the 
30 orchestras included in the 1953- 
54 survey, 16 increased the _per- 
centage of American music in their 
repertoires in 1954-55. Five re- 
mained substantially the same. And 
only seven showed a decrease of 
more than 1% in the amount of 
American music played. (Two of 
the 30 orchestras, the Austin Sym- 
phony and the NBC Symphony, are 
not in the 1954-55 survey). 

It would be well to point out 
here that a low percentage of 
American works does not always 
mean that the community in which 
the orchestra is located had no op- 
portunity to hear American music, 
for many orchestras play their 
American works and also much of 
their foreign contemporary reper- 
toire in popular concerts or special 
concerts that are not included in 


Copland 
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the Musica AMERICA survey, W!iich 
is confined to the regular subs: rip- 
tion series. For example, the S:tur- 
day evening series of the Baltimore 
Symphony (sponsored by the Bu 
reau of Music of the Department 
of Recreation and Parks) had sey 
eral all-American programs, so that 
the 0% for the Baltimore Sym 
phony subscription series percen 
tage of American works should be 
interpreted in that light. In Roch 
ester, the Festivals of American 
Music provide local citizens with a 
rich diet of contemporary works 
every year, in addition to what they 
hear on the Rochester’ Phithar- 
monic subscription series. 

The same situation holds true for 
the Hartford Symphony, the Louis- 
ville Orchestra, and several others. 
Furthermore, in many Cases, con 
ductors who included fewer Ameri 
can works this past season offered 
contemporary foreign works in their 
place, and we should be grateful to 
them for their enterprise despite 
the drop in the proportion of na 
tive music. For the performance 
of foreign contemporary works of 
merit is bound to do good for 
American works and vice versa. 
Each develops receptivity and ut- 
derstanding in the audience for the 
other. Since the Louisville Orches 
tra is in a unique position with it 
Commissioning Series, I have in 
cluded the 1954-55 repertoire ol 
that series in this survey. 

It was heartening to find many 
American and foreign contempor 
aries producing new works. Among 
the American novelties were Samuel 
Barber's “Prayers of Kierkegaard”; 
Leonard Bernstein’s “Serenade 
(after Plato's Symposium)’, — for 
Violin and Strings with Percussion; 
David Diamond's “Ahavah”; Mor 
ton Gould’s “Show Piece”; How ard 
Hanson’s “Sinfonia Sacra’;  }.0) 
Harris’ “Symphonic Epigram” « nd 

(Continued on page 18) 
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festival of the Americas at Hollywood Bow 


Los Angeles 
S was the case during the 
A month of July, Hollywood 
Bowl and the Greek Theater 
provided the bulk of entertainment 
in August, with concerts, ballets. 
and dance groups forming a sched- 
ule of staggering proportions. 

The Bowl Pops concert on July 
30, under Andre Kostelanetz, was 
somewhat out of the ordinary be- 
cause three local premieres were 


heard — Toch’s entertaining but 
genera! ly commonplac e “Circus 
Overtnre, Ferde Grofé’s “Hudson 


River’ Suite, and the “Cambodian 
Suite’ by Prince Norodom Siha- 
nouk of Cambodia. Robert Mer- 
rill wis a rather careless baritone 
solois! in operatic and semi-classical 
songs 

Mr Kostelanetz conducted the 
Bowl concerts on Aug. 2 and 4. 
with -he First Piano Quartet, Wil 
liam \Varfield, and Leontyne Price 
as so oists. “Western Night” was 


prese: ted on Aug. 6. 

Lat in August Elisabeth 
Schw: rzkopf, who flew here direct 
ly frm Europe, sang the “Fow 
Last ‘ ongs” of Richard Strauss, and 
two \lozart arias as encores. The 
Los ingeles Philharmonic, unde1 


Izler solomon, gave the world pre- 
miere of Peter Korn’s short, expert- 
ly coutrived overture “In Medias 
Res”. Strauss’s “Don Juan” and 


Rachiianinoff’s Second Symphony 
were also on the program. 
Menuhin Soloist 


Yehudi Menuhin gave a splendid 
performance of the Brahms Violin 


Concerto on Aug. 11, and he re- 
ceived close and unusually atten 
tive co-operation from Enrique 
Jorda. Mr. Jorda’s work in Dvor- 
ak’s Fourth Symphony, however, 
was of considerably less merit, for 


the music 
ground. 

Nat King Cole was obviously the 
great attraction in the Pops con 
cert on Aug. 13, which drew one of 
the largest audiences of the sum 
mer. 

The center of the Hollywood 
Bowl season was the Festival of the 
\mericas, a series of five consecu 
tive concerts from Aug. 16-20. The 
festival director was Leonard Bern- 
stein, who appeared as conductor 
and pianist. 

The most brilliant and interest- 
ing concert of the festival was the 
opening performance, with Jennie 
Toure! as soloist in Lukas 
lovely “Song of Songs”; Isaac Stern 
in Bernstein’s Serenade (afte 
Plato's “Symposium’’) for solo vio- 
lin, tring orchestra, and _percus- 
sion; and Gregory Peck as narrator 
in Copland’s “A Lincoln Portrait”. 

Che program by Martha Graham 
and her dance company was effec- 
tively enhanced by the vast space 
of the Bowl’s stage. The program, 
which included “Diversion of An- 
gels”, “Night Journey”, and “Ap- 
palachian Spring”, was conducted 
by John Barnett. 

A program of Latin-American 
musi was led by Carlos Chavez, 
with Bidu Sayao as soloist. For the 
Most part the concert was of a 
popu'ar nature with only Ginas- 
tera’: pale Variaciones Concer- 


never really got off the 


Foss’s 
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Wynn Rocamora (left), artistic director of the Hollywood Bowl, 
discusses the Festival of the Americas with Isaac Stern (center) 
and Carlos Chavez, two of the artists who performed in the 
festival 


tantes, Villa-Lobos’ 
Brasileiras’ No. 5, and Chavez's 
effective “Sinfonia India” belong 
ing to a more respectable category. 

\ discussion by Mr. Bernstein, 
Leonard Feather, Ralph Gleason, 
and André Previn was perhaps the 


“Bachianas 


most interesting part of the eve 
ning devoted to jazz, which = in 
cluded performances by some of 
the most noted popular instru 
mental groups. 

In the closing Pops concert, 
titled = "Music for Evervbodvy”, 


Dorothy Kirsten sang songs by 


Gershwin, Hammerstein, and 
others: Mr. Bernstein was soloist 
in the “Rhapsody in Blue’; and 


the Los Angeles Philharmonic, 
under Johnny Green, played every 
imaginable type of popular music, 
including Bernstein’s only mildly 
successful Symphonic Suite from 
“On the Waterfront”. 

Walter Gieseking was the soloist 
in two concerts, on Aug. 23 and 25, 
conducted by Erich Leinsdorf. In 
the first concert the pianist was 
heard in Schumann's Piano Con 


certo and three works by Ravel: 
and in the other he performed 
Beethoven's Fifth Piano Concerto 


and five compositions by Debussy. 
His playing on both nights was 
eminently satisfying, although the 
Beethoven found him in_ better 
form and less disposed toward rush 
ing the last movement. Mr. Leins 
dorf was reliable in the accompani 


ments and excellent in the Mous 
sorgsky-Ravel “Pictures at an Ex 
hibition”. His reading of Debus 


Mer’, however, was 
strangely understated and too pro 
saic in conception. 


sv's ae 


In the season’s final Pops concert 
Johnny Ray and Helen O'Connell 
were the major attractions. 

Leopold Stokowski, in the final 
concert in) Hollywood Bowl, con 
ducted impressive performances of 
Gliére’s “Ilva 
Orff’s “Carmina 
latter Mr. Stokowski was assisted 
by the immaculately trained Roget 


Mourometz” and 


Wagner Chorale, and Marilyn 
Horne, Marni Nixon, Richard 
Robinson, and Heinz Blankenburg 


Burana”. In the 


as the musicianly and _ efficient 
soloists. 
After successfully completing 11 


performances of “The Nutcracker”, 
the New York City Ballet continued 
its appearances at Greek Theater with 
two weeks of repertoire during the 


month of August. There were two 
different programs each week, with 
four ballets on each bill. 

Performances on the whole were 


very good, although one could not help 
but notice a certain degree of laxness 
among the dancers. Whether this was 
due to Balanchine’s absence or 
general tiredness of the company after 
their European tour is anybody's 
guess 

New ballets here included “Western 
Symphony”, which evoked such good 
audience that it was re 
peated for the closing week, supplant 
ing “Symphony in C” 

Ot the stellar dancers, Maria Tall 
chief was chiefly used as window 
dressing. She left after only two ap 
“The Nutcracker”, but 
was not missed since Tanaquil Le 
Clercq, Diana Adams, Patricia Wilde, 
Melissa Hayden and Yvonne Mounsey 
provided more than adequate substi 
tutes 

Immediately following the New 
York City Ballet's departure, — the 
Greek Theater presented a week « 
Katherine Dunham, complete  witl 

singers and musicians. Her 


dancers, 
] successful, and pro 


to a 


response 


pearances 


show was highly 


vided lots of color, a fast tempo and 
lavish paraphernalia. Those enamored 
of the primitive and exotic found 


much of it in the voodoo numbers o 
Miss Dunham's show, and those look 
ing for ballet technique encountered 
some of it as well, especially in the 


Lenwoe vd Morris 


excellent dancing ot 


Although José Greco has been ap 
pearing in Los Angeles twice eacl 
year with monotonous regularity, his 
week at Greek Theater attracted 
surprising nui iber of people Sor 
new members of the cast are real 
finds, especially Mario Escudet 
fabulous Flamen guitarist of ph 
nomenal skill 

To attend indoor performances 
a change seemed very pleasant indeed 
ind the pleasure was enhanced by the 


highly polished displays of the D’Oyly 


Chautauqua Concludes 82nd Annual Assembly 


Chautauqua, N. Y. 
HE musical portion of the 
Chautauqua Institution's 82nd 


annual assembly, held here 
from July 3 through Aug. 28, con 
tinued this year to ofler a larex 


varietv of musical fare to its au 


diences. In additon to solo and 
chamber recitals by noted artists 
and ensembles, 24 concerts were 


presented by the Chautauqua Sym 
phony, and seven operas were giv 
en by the Chautauqua Opera Asso 
ciation. 

The orchestra, with Waltei 
Hendl as its conductor and musical 
director, opened its season on July 
16 in a program devoted to works 
by Beethoven and Strauss and 
Brahms’s First Symphony. ‘The next 
week's concerts included Proko- 
fieff’s Piano Concerto No. 3, with 
Richard Cass as soloist, on July 
17; Tchaikovsky's Piano Concerto 
No. 1, with Jacob Lateiner, on July 
19; a Rodgers and Hammerstein 
evening, with the Chautauqua Sym- 
phony Choir, Cecil Stewart, choral 
director, on July 20; and Bruch’s 
Violin Concerto No. 1, with Mischa 
Mischakoff, on July 23. 

Included on the following week's 


programs were Falla’s “El amon 
brujo”, with Patricia Berlin, mezzo 
soprano, on July 24; a concert ver 
sion of “Der Rosenkavalier’, on 


July 26: a Pop concert, — with 


Earl Wild, pianist, on July 27; and 
Schumann's Piano Concerto, with 
Eloise Polk, on July 30. 

Heard during the next week 
were the first American perform 
ance of Vladimir Dukelsky’s Third 
Symphony and = Brahms’s Double 


Concerto, with Mr. Mischakoff and 
Laszlo Varga, on July 31; Mozart's 
Piano Concerto, K. 537, with Kath 
erine Bacon, on Aug. 2; a Pop 
concert, with Mimi Vignos and 
Eugene Tanner, dancers, on Aug. 
3; and Bach’s Cantata No. 40, with 
the Columbus Boychoir, Herbert 
Huffman, director, on Aug. 6. 

The following weeks’ concerts 
included an orchestral program, on 
Aug. 7; a Sibelius program, under 
Sixten Eckerberg, guest conductor, 
with Joan Field, violinist, on Aug. 
9; a Cole Porter evening, on Aug. 
10; Chopin’s Second Piano Con- 
certo, with Jeaneane Dowis, on 
Aug. 13; Haydn’s Symphony No. 
96, on Aug. 14 (because of illness, 
Jeanne Mitchell was forced to can- 


Carte Compat which commenced 
three-week engagement at the Bilt 
more Theater Aug. 27, designed t 
warm the cockles of every Savoyard 
heart WALTER ARLI 
cel her appearance); a youth con 


cert, on Aug. 16; a Pop concert 


on Aug. 17: Brahms’s First Piano 
Concerto, with Theodore Lettvin, 
on Aug. 20; a program with the 


winner of the Chautauqua Sym 
phony Award, on Aug. 21; and a 
“variety” concert, on Aug. 23 
Prokofiefl’s Filth Symphony was 
scheduled for the final concert 


Aug. 24. 

Phe Chautauqua Opera Associa 
tion, under the direction of Alfredo 
Valenti, presented the following 
works, all sung in English: 

“H. M. S. Pinafore” (July 15 
and 18), with Gil Gallagher, as Su 
Joseph Porter; Hugh Thompson, 
as Capt. Corcoran; Howard Jarratt, 
as Ralph Rackstraw; Val Patacchi., 
as Dick Deadeye; John McCrae, as 
the Boatswain: Patricia Bybell, as 
Josephine; Beatrice Krebs, as But 
tercup; and Alberto Bimboni, con 
ductor. 

“Madama_ Butterfly” (July 22 
and 25), with Mary Judd, as Cio 
Cio-San: Lillian Marchetto, as 
Suzuki; Brent Williams, as Pinke1 
ton; Mr. McCrae, as Sharpless; and 
Howard Fried, Grant Williams, Mr. 

(Continued on page 24) 
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New Development in Electronic Music 


Cologne 
T the studios of the North- 
Aves German Radio Network 
in Cologne I listened to a tape 
recording of a new work by Karl- 
heinz Stockhausen, remarkable 
young composer and one of the 
chief practitioners of electronic 
music. Somewhat bewildered by 
what I had heard, I asked him to 
explain to me in practical terms 
how he had obtained the peculiar 
acoustical phenomena I had wit- 
nessed, 

“Well”, he said, “there are 191 
different sounds in my piece. I keep 
them in little envelopes out there.” 
This did not sound any less be- 
wildering than his composition. 
When I asked him, not without 
some hesitation due to the absurdity 
of the question, whether I could 
“see” one of his sounds, he obliging- 
ly went to his steel cabinet and pro- 
duced a few cellophane envelopes. 
Each contained several yards of re- 
cording tape with ends pasted to- 
gether so that a loop was formed. 
On each loop there was recorded 
one specific sound, lasting several 
seconds. 

Whenever one of these sounds 
appears in Mr. Stockhausen’s com- 
position according to his premedi- 
tated plan, he runs the particular 
loop through the machine, setting 
his dials to produce the desired 
duration and dynamic volume of the 
sound, and records it on a second 
tape that is the carrier of the com- 
position in progress. There the new 
sound is perhaps superimposed onto 
other sounds previously accumu- 
lated, or added otherwise to the 
slowly growing sonorous construc- 
tion. ‘Then the composer proceeds, 
according to his plan, to the next 
sound and so forth, until his 
musical concept is completely real 
ized on the master tape. 

He did not need any interpreter. 
In a sense, he was his own inter 
preter when he put his sounds 
through the machine. But actually 
the concept of interpretation does 
not enter the picture at all, for the 
composition is totally carried out 
in the “score” (or whatever term 
will be adequate for the graphic 
record of the composer's vision; 
“blueprint” may be correct, since 
the document shows only figures 
and diagrams, no notes). There is 
only one way of making the work 
audible, that is passing on to the 
machines the unequivocal instruc- 
tions of the composer, and the ma 
chines know of no error nor of any 
individual exegesis of the author's 
intent. 

Now where do the sounds come 
from that Mr. Stockhausen keeps in 
his little cellophane envelopes? 
They must have been played by 
somebody on some instrument, after 
all? By no means. ‘These sounds 
emanate from another machine, 


Editor’s Note: Krenek has been commis 
sioned to work at the laboratories of the 
Northwest German Radio Network in 
Cologne for several months next year on a 
major work which he believes will be par 
ticularly suited for production with the aid 
of these devices. 


By Ernst KRENEK 


known as a frequency generator. 
This machine is not limited to the 
selection of pitches used in our 12- 
tone scale, but it produces all tones 
left out in that selection, tones of 
any number of vibrations. The vib- 
ration frequencies are expressed in 
Hertz. 


Sinus Tones 

Even more important than the 
unlimited selectivity of the fre- 
quency generator is the fact that the 
tones it emanates have no partials, 
harmonics, or overtones whatsoever, 
to distinguish them from all tones 
emitted_: by conventional  instru- 
ments. It is generally known that 
the timbre, or characteristic sound 
quality, of any instrument is con- 
ditioned by the group, or groups, 
of partials that are prominent in 
the tonal spectrum of that instru- 
ment. “The electronically produced 
tones have no timbre at all and 
are entirely neutral in this respect. 
If they remind one of any instru- 
ment, it is the flute, because the 
sound of the flute carries very few 
partials. These neutral tones are 
scientifically known as “sinus 
tones”. 

Electronic music, as it is culti- 
vated at the Cologne studio, is 
based on sinus tones. These com- 
posers do not employ any of the 
devices commonly designated as 
electronic instruments, such as the 
novachord, melochord, orgatron, 
trautonium, and others, for these 
machines offer preset combinations 
of sinus tones, most of which are 
designed to imitate the sound of 
existing instruments.) The “elec- 
tronists” of the lafest observance 
prefer to penetrate to the core of 
the matter and to construct their 
sounding material directly from the 
neutral stuff of the sinus tones. 

In doing so they are neither fools 
nor sensation mongers. Actually 
they have carried the basic concept 
of the 12-tone technique to its, so 
far, last, formidable consequence. 
The fundamental idea of the 12 
tone technique was to set up a pat- 
tern that would in some way act as 
a constant, lending to the ever 
changing musical process of a com- 
position a common denominator. 
Composers who accepted as histor- 
ically inevitable the fact that the 
traditional constants of tonal har- 
mony have gone out of commission 
found the establishment of a new 
constant desirable, as long as they 
wished to write music which for co- 
herence relied upon the concepts 
of development and variation so 
prominent in occidental music. 
Since the pattern offered by the 12- 
tone technique concerned the suc- 
cession of tones and intervals, it 
seemed to be particularly suited for 
the purpose, for it is constanc y of 
intervallic relations that gives unity 
to the shapes of motives and 
themes. 

As far as we can see it today, the 
“second” generation of 12-tone com- 
posers (or those who were born 
around 1900) was chiefly intent 


upon making those melodic con- 
stants (the 12-tone rows) ever more 
flexible and pliable so that they 
may better serve the compelling 
logic of thematic construction. In 
other words, the general trend was 
to limit rather than to extend the 
area of premeditation, to subor- 
dinate the 12-tone method as a 
purely technical means to artistic 
ends not necessarily affected by it. 

In recent years a younger genera- 
tion of dodecaphonists inaugurated 
a move in the opposite direction. 
Inspired by Anton Webern in 
whose work they saw the promise of 
a further reaching concept of serial 
composition, they tried at first to 
include the rhythmic aspects of the 
musical process into the area of pre- 
meditation. Not only the succession 
of tones and intervals, but also the 
succession of time values should be 
regulated by preset patterns, meas 
urements, and proportions. It seems 
that the suggestion of “rhythmic 
series” originated with Olivier Mes 
siaen, at first not connected with 12- 
tone patterns. It is an interesting 
coincidence that this idea somehow 
reminds one of the  isorhythmic 
procedures of the French Ars Nova 
of the I4th century. A group of 
young French composers, among 
them notably Pierre Boulez, inte- 
grated the rhythmic series with 
dodecaphony. 

What we seem to be able to ob 
serve in the electronic endeavors at 
Cologne, is another logical step in 
the same direction. Here the area 
of premeditation is further ex- 
tended so that it now includes even 
the structure of the sound itself. 
The composer does not accept any 


longer anything as “given” to him 
by history or nature. He starts 
from a tabula rasa. He does no, 
content himself with merely organ 
izing his material according to some 
freely conceived idea (such as the 
12-tone technique), he rather creates 
his own material, accepting nothing 
but the neutral sinus tones beyond 
which, at least at present, we do not 
seem to be able to go. 

Thus the area of premeditation 
has swallowed every aspect of the 
composition. Whatever happens 
simultaneously and _— successively, 
how loud it is and how long it lasts 
all this is determined by an overall 
set of patterns, measurements, and 
proportions. If someone happens to 
be appalled by this seemingly final 
incarceration of music into the 
stifling walls of a mathematical 
prison, he ought again to remind 
himself of the Middle Ages when 
music was considered in the first 
place an art of measurements 

The big surprise is that this 
music, every bit of which is strictly 
controlled by reason, does not 
sound “intellectual” or  ‘‘con 
structed” at all, but rather irra 
tional and elusive. The classical 
idea of development of | sh: rply 
outlined, tangible motifs (which 
was the original purpose of doceca 
phonic premeditation) recedes in 
the background, and the listener's 
attention is attracted by far ior 
elemental aspects of sound quality 
and texture. (What I heard 
sounded steely and spectral, ‘leet 
ing and detached, almost moncton 
ous and yet exciting—something like 
a musical aurora borealis.) If this 
is a necessary consequence of “cle 
tronism”, it would demonstrate an 
interesting dialectic condition in 
that a thought process carried 
through to its logical end turns it 
self upside down and produces a 
new, unexpected quality. Whether 
it iS a necessary consequence, Wwe 
dare not speculate, for there are too 
few specimens of this type ol 
music in existence to allow any 
conclusions at this time. Nor shall 
we attempt to predict what might 
come of these experiments. 





seasons. 


wise remains intact, while 


increased activities involved. 





Adams and Allen Operations Agreement 


ACK ADAMS and Kenneth Allen jointly announced on 
ae) Sept. 9 the execution of an agreement between them 
covering the operations of Jack Adams and Company and 


Kenneth Allen Associates, Inc., for the 1955-56 and subsequent 


Under the agreement, which became effective Sept. 1, 
the Allen firm will handle the bookings and service the en 
gagements of all Jack Adams artists and attractions in all 
fields except opera, at the same time continuing these ac 
tivities on behalf of its own 


list. Mr. Adams will handle 
opera bookings for both firms and in addition will devote 
himself to the procurement of new artists and attractions 
for the combined operation, with emphasis on European 
importations and career development for young American 
artists, both here and abroad. 

Artists and attractions under the Adams and Allen banners 
at present include singers Jeanette MacDonald, Giulietta 
Simionato, Lauritz Melchior, 
Vinay, Tito Gobbi, and Paul Schoeffler; 
Oscar Levant, Smeterlin, Appleton and Field, Sylvia Mar- 
lowe, and Ricardo Odnoposoff; and such touring concert 
groups as the Salzburg Mozarteum Orchestra, the Columbus 
Boychoir, the Roger Wagner Chorale, the Pearl Primus Dance 
Company, Serge Jaroff’s original Don Cossack Chorus and 
Dancers, and the Salzburg Marionette ‘Theater. ‘The radio 
and television appearances of Jerome Hines and Brian Sul 
livan are also included on this list. 

Mildred Shagal remains as vice-president of Kenneth Allen 
Associates, Inc., and the other personnel of that firm like- 
Leona Feldman of the Adams 
office will join the Allen organization to assist with the 


Ferruccio 


Tagliavini, Ramon 
instrurentatists 
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business of teaching music, 

both privately and in insti- 
tutions, I took a sabbatical leave, 
some months ago, and went out on 
a 2,600-mile trip to visit public 
schools and colleges. 

I was interested in learning as 
much as possible about what was 
being done to acquaint the rising 
generation with music. I saw dozens 
of schools and a number of col- 
leges of various types; I observed 
bands, choruses, orchestras and 
classes in action; and I talked at 
length with superintendents, prin- 
cipals, teachers, college deans, mem- 
bers of music faculties and stu- 
dents 

I was impressed by the energy 
and eagerness of a good share of 
these people, and I envied many 
their functionally perfect rooms in 
which to carry on musical instruc- 
tion and activity. I cannot feel as 
happy about the public school 
music programs, generally, or the 
musical life of the towns and cities 
themselves. I came back with the 
conviction that because of the poli- 
cies governing school music for 
junior and senior high students— 
the 12-year-olds and up — we are 
failings to create a base of listeners 
upon which to build and maintain 
our ational music life. Let me 
give some evidence. 


A ‘ous about 25 years in the 


Limited System 


A large Eastern city has a school 
music system well known for its 
regular production of bands, or- 
chestras and choruses. These dis- 
play unusual technical excellence 
and perform music of a high qual- 
ity. Ihe students who take part 
are hard working and enthusiastic, 
and their parents are proud of their 
accomplishments. Many of the 
music supervisors are leaders in 
their field and have national repu- 
tations. Yet, in this system, re- 
garded by many as a model, only a 
small percentage of students be- 
yond the first six grades get any 
music experiences regularly. Fur- 
thermore, the continuing results of 
the program are surprisingly lim- 
ited. When the city’s symphony 
orchestra—well known through a 
long and distinguished history of 
concert tours and many recordings 
~adds up the number of subscrib- 
ers to its series the total, in a 
community of several hundred 
thousand, is considerably less than 
one thousand. This in spite of the 
fact that there has been over the 
years a program of free symphony 
concerts for grade school children. 
Small wonder that a famous com- 
poser-conductor confessed to the 
writer that he is “pessimistic about 
the future of live music in this 
country”, 

We hear much about lack of 
sufficient classroom space and anti- 
quated buildings these days, but 
there are instances of model new 
buildings where music has large, 
light and functionally ideal quar- 
ters that still fail to service any 
large proportion of the student 
population. Recollections of two 
imposing new structures (high 
schools) come to mind, one in a 
good-sized New England town and 
another in a thriving community 
in Ohio. In both of these there is 
a spacious auditorium with all the 
appointments for presentation of 
concerts; there is a rehearsal room 

Arian R. Coolidge is chairman of the De- 


geet: ent of Music at Brown University, 
*rovidence, R. I. 
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Trumpet class 
in the Flint 
(Mich.) pub- 
lic schools 
(Russ Scot 
photo) 





Are Our Public Schools 
Failing in the Job 
Of Music Education ? 


By Arvan R. Coortpe: 


with tiered seating arrangements 
for a hundred or more players ot 
singers; and there are small prac 
tice rooms for individual students, 
and adequate space for instrument 
and music storage and repair. In 
neither is there a library of record- 
ings or a program, with or without 
credit, for the nonperformer. 

Over half of the students get no 
music experiences and the ones who 
do are limited to that relatively 
small number of compositions stud 
ied by their particular organization. 
In other words, the chorus member 
does not have a chance to know 
instrumental music and the instru- 
mentalist sacrifices contact with 
the vocal repertory. ‘The New Eng- 
land school gets a concert by the 
nearby symphony orchestra about 
once a year. And these towns are 
exceptionally fortunate, taking 
into account the average condi 
tions. 

A long talk with a high school 
music director in a fair-sized town 
in Indiana pointed up a_ typical 
situation. Although the — grade 


school music offerings were genet 
ous and effective, the high school 
had a band that had to spend a 
disproportionate amount of time 
in preparing for half-time stunts 
at athletic contests, and a chorus, 
both of whichare on an_ elective 
basis. ‘There had been an orches 
tra before World War II, but, 
when the director returned from 
service, the instruments had deter 
iorated to such an extent that the 
cost of repairs was prohibitive. The 
director, discouraged, has turned 
more and more to work of a Civic 
nature outside the school. About 
150 of the school’s 750 students are 
in the performing groups; there 
are ‘no opportunities for the large 
majority. ‘The director stated flat 
ly that so much pressure is put on 
the performing students to get 
ready for public appearances that 
many are glad to give up music 
as soon as school is finished. Ap 
parently even a Sousa march can 
become a burden. 

An all-city school band festival 
observed by the writer—but not on 


the tmp being discussed—brought 
out an audience of parents and 
friends to a high school hall. Vari 
ous bands played as single organ 
izations and then there was a 
massed band group at the close. 
To the dismay of some, including 
many of the young bandsmen, the 
finale featured a long line of ma 
jorettes from several schools who 
strutted down the aisles, marced 
onto the stage, hiding the musi 
cians, and left the public with a 
picture of waving batons and 
prancing knees. 

Since so much of the _ school 
music program is devoted to per 
formance, it is not surprising to 
find the courses for music teachers 
in the state colleges heavily 
weighted with work in mastering 
instrumental and/or vocal techni 
ques, and with methods for in 
structing school students in these 
techniques. The Commission on 
Accreditation and Certification in 
Music Education of the Music Edu 
cators National Conference (the 
largest group of its type) adopted 
in 1953 a standard for collegiat 
training; this allots 33°, of a pros 
pective music teacher's training to 
performance, 14% to basic music 
(theory and composition), 20°, to 
professional education (music edu 
cation materials and practice teach 
ing) and 33°, to general culture 
(in which acquaintance with the 
world’s great music is squeezed in 
with world history, literature and 
science). IL asked a_ professor of 
music education in a large state 
university this question: “Do you 
think it will be possible to alter 
the course of study for public 
school music teachers so that they 
can get to hear and know a lot 
more music and not spend so much 
time trying to learn to play all the 
principal instruments?” The ans 
wer was: “No. not so long as the 
majority of the jobs to which the 
students go are in communities 
where one person must train bands 
a chorus, and do everything that 
is done.” 


Broader Concepts 


But there were some cities and 
towns where a broader concept of 
music education is held. In_ these 
areas the program of study includes 
required musical orientation in the 
junior high grades, or in the first 
year of high school This more 
democratic procedure makes pos 
sible, for all, the regular hearing 
of a variety of music by means of 
recordings; the work is carefully 
outlined by the music supervisor 
and ensures an active and intelli 
gent listening process. If there is a 
full-length period for the class, on 
“course”, only as much of it as 
would be a maximum for listening 
concentration is allotted to record 
ings or “live” performances, and 
the remainder is devoted to dis 
cussion of artists, orchestras o1 
composers’ careers, and to singing 
or other class activity. 

A junior high class in Evanston 
Ill., was visited in which the first 
third of the 50-minute period was 
taken up by group singing of 
music written in two and_ three 
parts. The song book was one sp¢ 
cially prepared for teen-age classes 
and is familiar to nearly all music 
educators. Since there was no s 
lectivity as to voices, vocal results 
were not outstanding and, as on 
could predict, the boys experienced 
the most difficulty and exhibited 


(Continued on page 22) 











Aspen, Colo. 
HE Aspen Music Festival is a 
"T thoroughly American institu- 
tion, with cosmopolitan over- 
tones, where one can hear great 
music in breathtaking surroundings. 
European festivals are often steeped 
in tradition, with their roots in 
local history, but Aspen’s musical 
background goes back only six years, 
superimposed by outside influences. 
That it has become so successful is 
due not only to founder Walter 
Paepcke’s vision and impetus, but 
to the continuing artistic integrity 
of its musical faculty, and the co- 
operation of the town’s inhabitants, 
who have come to appreciate the 
festival’s worth. 

Chis year’s festival was under the 
direction of the newly formed 
Music Associates of Aspen, a co- 
operative organization run by the 
faculty of the music school, with 
Mack Harrell as chairman. The 
town of Aspen contributed $29,000 
to assure continuation of the proj- 
ect. One aspect of the town-school 
relationship is the Aspen Com- 
munity Chorus, which functions 
during the winter and merges with 
the school chorus in the summer. 
Chis year, for the first time, there 
were also choristers from nearby 
communities — Glenwood _ Springs, 
Basalt, and Carbondale—taking part 
in performances of some of the 
larger works, such as the Monte- 
verdi-Carl Orff “Orfeus”. 

[his opera, given on Aug. 7, 
was the most ambitious undertaking 
of the festival, involving the festival 
orchestra, conducted by Hans 
Schwieger; the festival chorus, Paul 
Berl, conductor; the stage direction 
of John Newfield; four vocal solo- 
ists— Phyllis Curtin, soprano; Eunice 
Alberts, contralto; Mack Harrell, 
baritone; and Malcolm Norton, bass 
—and Carl White, narrator. 

[he beautiful production at- 
tracted over 1,300 people, many of 
whom had to stand, as the staging 
required extra space in the amphi- 
theater. A revolving set was used, 
and the backgrounds were composed 
of performers as nymphs and shep- 
herds, whose graceful movements 
were appropriately designed for the 
opera’s progress. 

There was very little dramatic 
action, with the story being set forth 
largely in terms of music, expres- 
sively interpreted by the singers. 
Sometimes the score was unbeliev- 
ably beautiful; sometimes it sounded 
monotonous because of the repeti- 


Rehearsing for 
*“*Orfeus’’ are, 
from the left, 
Milton Howarth, 
designer; John 
Newfield, produc- 
tion manager; 
Hans Schwieger, 
conductor; Mack 
; Harrell, the Or- 
& feus; Phyllis Cur- 
tin, the Eurydice 


Durrance 


tive quality of the declamation. 

Mr. Harrell carried off the honors 
of the performance. As Orfeus, his 
singing was always precisely placed 
tonally, colored with a wealth of 
expression, and perfectly enunci- 
ated. Of equally high caliber was 
Miss Curtin’s Eurydice, although 
her appearances were far too few. 
Miss Alberts’ voice sounded beauti- 
ful in the Messenger’s music, and 
Mr. Norton gave a distinctive por- 
trayal of the Guardian of Death, 
singing with rich, low tones. Mr. 
White, as the Speaker, set the tone 
of the production with his impres- 
sive bearing and fine speaking voice. 
Mr. Schwieger kept a good balance 
between orchestra and singers, in 
presenting this successful and most 
enthusiastically received perform- 
ance, 


Dedicated Atmosphere 

The dedicated atmosphere _per- 
vading the festival always impresses 
the visitor. The ten-week program, 
from July 29 to Sept. 4, was tantal- 
izing in its array of fascinating con- 
certs, rehearsals, and master classes 
during the morning, afternoon, and 
evening. And the Aspen audience 
was an intent, musically devoted 
one, so that performers had to be 
on the qui vive. 

There were many high points in 
the concerts; perhaps three of the 
greatest were Szymon Goldberg's 
penetrating performance of Bartok’s 
Sonata for Solo Violin; the New 
Music Quartet’s version of Beet- 
hoven’s Quartet Op. 132; and Schu- 
bert’s “Trout” Quintet, as played 
by Mr. Goldberg, William Primrose. 
Nikolai Graudan, Stuart Sankey, 
and Victor Babin. 

Another superb performance was 
given by Reginald Kell and Brooks 
Smith in Brahms’s E flat Clarinet 
Sonata. Mr. Kell’s even tone had 
unusual depth and fulness, with a 
lovely reed quality, while Mr. Smith, 
one of the festival’s fine pianists, 
kept his playing most musically 


integrated. 
Mr. Goldberg and Mr. Smith 


brought a wealth of understanding 
to their reading of Brahms’s D 
minor Violin Sonata, and the pianist 
also joined Lois Wann for a beauti- 
ful version of Milhaud’s delicately 
wrought, quite gay Oboe Sonatine. 
Another Milhaud work, also in 
spritely vein, was his Suite for 
Violin, Clarinet, and Piano, warmly 
played by Roman Totenberg, Mr. 
Kell, and Mary Norris. 


Orif Version of Monteverdi Opera 
Heard at Sixth Aspen Festival 


By Emmy Brapy Rocers 


Miss Norris joined Joseph Eger 
for an excellent presentation of 
Handel’s G minor Horn Sonata, 
and Mr. Goldberg for a well con- 
ceived, clean setting forth of Pro- 
kofieff’s Second Violin Sonata. Mr. 
Eger teamed with Marjorie Fulton 
and Mr. Babin to make Brahms’s 
Horn Trio one of the delights of 
the festival. The same composer’s 
Trio No. 2 for Violin, Cello and 
Piano found excitingly vibrant 
interpreters in Miss Fulton, Mr. 
Graudan, and Mr. Smith. 


The cello-piano team of Nikolai 
and Joanna Graudan were heard 
often, either in beautiful perform- 
ances of works from their concert 
repertoire or in combination with 
other artists. They opened the fes- 
tival, on June 29, with Debussy’s 
Cello Sonata, and were heard later 
in the season in Schubert’s “Ar- 
peggione” Sonata, Babin’s Varia- 
tions on a Theme by Purcell, and 
Bloch’s “Voice in the Wilderness”. 

Another husband-and-wife pair, 
the famous duo-pianists Vronsky 
and Babin, enriched the concert 
series with their performances of 
Schubert’s Divertimento 4 la Hon- 


groise; Brahms’s Variations on a 
Theme by Haydn _ (stunningly 
played), and his “Liebeslieder” 


Waltzes, which were sung by the 
faculty quartet (Miss Curtin, Miss 


Alberts, Leslie Chabay, and Mr. 
Harrell); Debussy’s “En Blanc et 
Noir’; and Mozart's D_ major 
Sonata. Mr. Babin also lent his 
artistry to chamber-music groups 
made up of faculty members. 

Mr. Harrell gave telling per- 
formances of Schumann's “Lieder- 


kreis” cycle and songs by American 
composers, Miss Curtin sang four 
Liszt songs captivatingly, with love- 
ly modulations of tone, and was 
equally superb in Seven Spanish 
Songs by Joaquin Nin and in 
Twelve Catalonian Folksongs by 
Joaquin Nin-Culmell. Miss Alberts’ 
glowing contralto was a joy to hear 
in Loeffler’s Four Songs for Voice, 
Viola and Piano, in which she was 
assisted by William Primrose and 
Brooks Smith. 

Listening to Leslie Chabay has 
always been a delight. In his per- 
formances this summer he projected 
himself into each composer’s mood 
so completely, with no technical or 





Schwieger Resigns 
As Music Head at Aspen 


AsPEN, CoLto.— Hans Schwieger, 
music director and conductor of the 
Aspen Music Festival, resigned recent- 
ly as a result of what he called “un- 
workable orchestral conditions”. He 
issued the following statement: “Be- 
cause of unworkable orchestral condi- 
tions due to the low pay of musicians, 
which I had hoped would be corrected 
next year, I decided to resign as of 
today as general music director and 
conductor of the Aspen Festival.” Mr. 
Schwieger is permanent conductor of 
the Kansas City Philharmonic. 








artistic effect left to chance, that his 
interpretations had rare depth of 
meaning. His singing of Kodaly’ 
Four Hungarian Folksongs were 4 
revelation of color and rhythm, and 
in six Schubert lieder he projected 
the very essence of each song with 
flexibility and emotional clarity. 

Alexander Uninsky was hvard 
mostly in works by Chopin, but also 
in three monumental work: of 
piano sonata literature—Beetho: en’s 
“Appassionata”, Liszt’s B  mnor, 
and Prokofieff’s Seventh. He 
brought intensity, dramatic v:ter 
ances and lovely singing me.odic 
lines to an eminently thoug! tful 
reading of Chopin’s B flat m nor 
Sonata. 


One of the best of the orche tral 
performances came when Mi: 
Schwieger conducted Schubert . D 
major Symphony, and the yout iful 
symphony of Juan Arriaga was also 
well done. The conductor serve | as 
both pianist and conductor in 
Bloch’s Concerto Grosso for St: ing 
Orchestra and Piano Obblig:.to- 
played in honor of the compover’s 
75th birthday—substituting in_ the 
solo part for Brooks Smith. Jsoth 
this performance and one _ of 
Strauss’s “Le Bourgeois Geatil. 
homme”’ suite showed a lack ol en- 
semble, probably because of inade 
quate rehearsal, although Mi: 
Schwieger carried through bravely 

The orchestra responded flex ibl 
to Darius Milhaud when the com 
poser conducted his ‘Ouverture 
Méditeranienne”, a work ful! of 
color and vitality, and his graceful 
four-movement “Cantata Nuptiale”, 
with Miss Curtin as soloist. Also 
under Mr. Milhaud’s baton, the 
players gave a good account of 
Charles Jones’s Introduction and 
Rondo for String Orchestra, a work 
that showed more lucidity and 
musical intelligence than emotion, 
together with a nicety of instrumen 
tal writing. Incidentally, forcign 
students and visitors wondered why 
more American composers were not 
represented on the programs. 

In the Young Artist’s Concerts 
were heard some brilliantly talented 
performers. One of the two out 
standing was Ole Henrick Moe, 
young Norwegian pianist, in_ this 
country on a scholarship from his 
government. His performance ol 
Beethoven's Sonata Op. 111 showed 
maturity, sensitive musicianship, 
and remarkable technique. Che 
other was Kenji Kobyashi, violinist, 
who made a highly professional ap- 
pearance in Bach’s First Sonata for 
Solo Violin. Other impressive per 
formers were Dubravka Tomsic, 
Kenneth Amada, Barbara Walkxer, 
and Ruth Mense, pianists; Pat) icia 
Larkin, horn player; Bruce Brown 
and Susan Cohn, flutists; nd 
Dolores Allen, vocalist. Of the wo 
student conductors, Mark Anstendig 
displayed sensitivity and Peter ~ra- 
jola authority. 

(Continued on page 24) 
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Downes 


“9 Olin Downes is no more .. . 

je will be missed, I think, more 
than a good many men of com- 
parable eminence because he was 
a personality beyond the call of his 
professional performances. He was 
a rian with a flair for living. 

fe loved good food and drink; 
in fact, he was a gourmand of 
heroic stature. He loved a good 
story and his conversation habitual- 
ly was spiced with anecdotes that 
sprang spontaneously from a full 
lif’ and a rich memory. One of 
his heroes was Philip Hale, the 
Boston pundit who had been some- 
thing of a mentor to him. But it 
wes not only Hale’s vast and me- 
ticulous scholarship that dazzled 
him, but the man’s zest for life 
outside the murky vale of musi- 
cology, his roguish sense of humor, 
his epicurean cultivation, and his 
little-publicized exploits as a man 
of the world. 

it is a matter for real regret that 
Downes never got around to writ- 
ing his recollections of Hale the 
man as he knew and loved him. 
Hale could not have wished for a 
more fervent biographer. It was 
in Downes’s mind to do just that, 
but there always was another as- 
signment, another book ahead that 
had to be finished first. Hale may 
now look in vain for another such 
kindred spirit to do him justice. 

Olin Downes’s almost explosive 
enthusiasm for music has_ been 
widely remarked in obituary no- 
tices. The reason for that enthu- 
siasm was that his interest in music 
far exceeded that of a mere ob- 
server and reporter of the musical 
scene. He thought of himself first 
and foremost as a musician. He not 
only played the piano privately 
throughout his life but also ap- 
peared publicly on many occasions, 
sometimes as soloist with orchestra. 
The last thing he anticipated, or 
desired, as a young man was to 
spend all of his adult years as a 
music critic. 

He did not consider himself a 
writer. He found writing a lugu- 
brious and, in his own word, 
“obnoxious” chore, and he never 
completely penetrated the myster- 
ics of syntax. But he stood in awe 
of good writing among his col- 
leagues. Of Virgil Thomson, former 
critic for the New York Herald 
Tribune, he once said, “I don’t 
agree with many of his opinions, 
but, God, how that man can write!” 

Yet Downes was a prolific and 
fluent writer, almost tumultuously 
fill of thoughts and feelings about 
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any music he heard and never at a 
loss for words to express them, re- 
gardless of any personal dissatisfac- 
‘ion he may have felt about the 
literary construction. His space in 
the Times always was the longest 
and fullest of anybody’s in town. 

It may be trite to say that the 
passing of Olin Downes is, in a 
sense, the passing of an era in 
music journalism in New York, 
but that is the fact. He was not a 
member of the Old Guard which 
included such legendary figures as 
Krehbiel, Finck, Henderson, Hun- 
eker, and their like. Indeed, I was 
interested to learn recently that 
Downes was not really acquainted 
with the first three of these critical 
deities or with their works. 

In discussing a projected article 
about them he said, “I’m afraid 
I can’t [write the article]; solely 
for the reason that I only came to 
New York in 1924 and read Kreh- 
biel only occasionally—and Finck 
even more occasionally — before | 
came here. | have, of course, im- 
pressions of these men, but really 
only an idea of what Henderson 
stood for. If I were writing of 
Hale or Parker in Boston that 
would be different, but to write 
of the big men of New York in a 
critically estimating manner, | 
would really be at a loss. As indi- 
vidualities, of course, they stand 
out more distinctly to me. I knew 
them all slightly before I came 
here, and as it happens, Henry T. 
Finck gave the first lectures 1 ever 
heard on music when I was a stu- 
dent in New York ‘way ‘way back 
at the National Conservatory of 
Music about the turn of the cen- 
tury. 

“Each of these men is a figure 
in my eves, but of their critical 
writings I am singularly and badly 
uninformed—partly because of the 
fact that in the days when I was 
writing in Boston it never oc- 
curred to me that I was to be a 
music critic for life and occupy, 
by singular circumstance, a really 
important critical position in the 
course of years. So I wrote as I 
listed for a much-needed stipend, 
found writing then as obnoxious 
as I find it now, and didn’t study 
the writings of men who were so 
authoritative and individual in 
their discussions of music as the 
men you mention. It’s too bad.” 

No, Downes represented the last 
of the second generation, so to 
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provide the answer. 


numeral. 
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Strauss. 


—6. A composer with 
of birds. 
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Here is a new musical game to test your wits 
The question to be answered is: 


What composer, according to one writer, caused the 


The correct answers to the following seven questions will 
Write the first letter of the answer to 
the numbered question in the space provided in front of the 
When you have found all seven letters, you will 
have spelled the name of the composer. 
1. A section, containing only 
famous piano work. 
2. A musician whose left hand was more noted 


——3. One of the innovators of a Viennese dance craze. 

——4. A composer whose name is also a geographical 
location in the British Isles. 

5. A poem by Tennyson set to music by Richard 


——7. A composer with a fondness for Innsbruck. 


Correct answers will be given in this space next month. 
inswers to the August Musigram: Guiraud (Gesualdo; Urlus, 
1mbros; 


- and your 


four tones, of a 


fondness for the music 


Urban; “Dido and 








speak, where his brothers in arms 
were the earlier departed Lawrence 
Gilman, Pitts Sanborn, Oscat 
Thompson and Leonard Liebling. 
And now the youngsters of the 
third generation are left to carry 
on alone. 

Have they a voice to replace the 
crackling New England accents of 
Olin Downes, known to thousands 
of Americans by wav ol radio and 
the lecture platform as well as 
through the august columns of the 
Times? Perhaps. But erudition and 
a wav with words alone will not be 
enough. 

Downes had something more. 


Humane Note 


The machinery of a governmen 


tal department does not always 
grind along impersonally. Some 


times it comes alive and displays 
the human touch, as it did recently 
in the case of Ruth Anne Landes 
22-year-old lyric soprano, and Arno 
Drucker, pianist. While attending 
the Eastman School of Music in 
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Rochester last year, they applied 
for Fulbright scholarships to study 
in Austria. Although they were en 
gaged at the time, they quite prop 
erly filed separate applications, 
each expressing a desire to work 
in Vienna, with Salzburg as an 
alternate. Hoping for the best, the 
young couple were married last 
June. They were fortunate in both 
receiving Fulbright grants, but Mr. 
Drucker was sent to Salzburg, and 
his wife to Vienna. A friend sug 
gested they explain their situation 
to the Fulbright Commission in 
Vienna, and Mrs. Drucker prompt 
ly did so. The Commission prompt 
ly replied, assigning her to Salz 
burg, with the comment that ‘we 
thought it would be nice if you 
could be with your husband”. So 
Mr. and Mrs. Drucker are sched 
uled to sail for Europe on Sept. 16 
without having to be separated 
while they continue their musical 
studies abroad. 
os *# * 


The music-lovers of Liverpool 
once more can enjoy the luxury ol 
munching chocolates during Phil 
harmonic concerts. A British firm 
has invented a noiseless wrapping 
for the goodies that obviates the 
shattering crackle of paper. The 
Philharmonic Society allowed it to 
be tried out recently and it proved 
so successful that a long-standing 
ban on chocolate-eating at concerts 
was rescinded. 

In printing this Associated Press 
story, old sober-sides, the New York 
Times, permitted itself the follow 
ing headline: “Chocolates No Bat 
to Music”. 

* * * 

WCBS-TV has presented on its 
network an electronic man by the 
name of Col. A. C. Watt. Elec 
tronic men are no novelty these 
days, but this one sang—“‘an opera 
tic tune, no less”, as the publicity 
writer put it. Any composer who 
wants to set “R.U.R.” to music now 
knows he has one potential cast 
member. I wonder, though, if Col. 
Watt is a member of the American 
Guild of Musical Artists yet. 
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Floods Spare Ellenville 
As First Festival Season Closes 


Ellenville, N. Y. 
HE first season of the Empire 
State Musical Festival came to an 
end here on Sept. 4, with an all- 
Tchaikovsky program performed by 
the Symphony of the Air, Izler Solo- 
mon conducting, and Leonard Rose as 
the cello soloist. Visitors from all 
over the United States and Canada 
attended the five-week festival, which 
featured regular concerts by the Sym- 
phony of the Air, opera, dance, and 
performances of Shakespeare’s “The 
Tempest”. 

The recent fioods that brought so 
much damage to this part of the coun- 
try left the festival grounds compara- 
tively undamaged. The large tent, 
which houses the stage and the 2,000 
indoor seats, successfully rode out the 
storm, so that not one of its chairs 
was dislodged. 

The first week of the festival con- 
cluded on Aug. 7 with a concert con- 
ducted by Morton Gould, with Earl 
Wild as soloist in Gershwin’s “Rhap- 
sody in Blue”, and Danny Daniels as 
soloist in the conductor’s “Tap Dance 
Concerto”. (The week’s previous of- 
ferings—orchestral concerts conducted 
by Eduard van Beinum and “La 
Bohéme”—were reviewed in the Au- 
gust issue of MusicAL AMERICA.) 


Symphonic and Opera 


Heard during the second week were 
three symphonic programs conducted 
by Alfred Wallenstein on Aug. 10, 12 
and 14. “Madama Butterfly” was giv- 
en performances on Aug. 11 and 13, 
with Mary Henderson, as Cio-Cio- 
San; Evelyn Sachs, as Suzuki; Eu- 
gene Conley, as Pinkerton; and John 

3rownlee, as Sharpless. Emerson 
Buckley conducted the Symphony of 
the Air, and Basil Langton was the 
stage director. 

The opera presented during the third 
week was “La Traviata” (Aug. 19 
and 20), with Lucia Evangelista, as 
Violetta; Brian Sullivan, as Alfredo; 
and Robert Weede, as the elder Ger- 
mont; and Mr. Emerson conducting 
The orchestral programs of the week 
included two  all-Mozart concerts 
(Aug. 17 and 20) conducted by Erich 
Leinsdorf; and a popular program 


(Aug. 21), with Eugene List as solo- 
ist in Grieg’s Piano Concerto, and 
) eroy Anderson conducting. 


“Love Triumphant”, a one-act opera 
by Cimarosa, with Hugh Ross con- 
ducting, shared the program with José 
Limén and Company, with Simon 
Sadoff conducting, on Aug. 24 and 26. 
Madelaine Chambers, Evelyn Sachs, 
Brent Williams, and Ezio Flagello 
were the principals in the opera. Mr. 
Limon and his group performed Vi- 
valdi’s “Concerto Grosso” and Pur- 
ceil’s “The Moor’s Pavane”. 

“Cosi fan tutte” was presented on 
Aug. 25 and 27, with Tibor Kozma 
conducting. The cast included Phyllis 
Curtin, Mildred Miller, Virginia Mac- 
Watters, Mr. Sullivan, Frank Guar- 
rera, and Mr. Brownlee. The opera 
was produced by Mr. Brownlee and 
staged by David Pardoll. 

Arthur Fiedler conducted a Pops 
concert on Aug. 28, with Oscar Shum- 
sky as soloist in the Mendelssohn E 
minor Violin Concerto, 

During the final week Shakespeare’s 
“The Tempest” with incidental music 
by Sibelius was presented on Sept. 2 
and 3. The play was staged by Mr. 
Langton, and the music conducted by 
Hugh Ross. Miss Henderson and Mr. 
Brownlee were the soloists. Orchestral 
programs heard throughout the week 
included a concert on Aug. 31, with 
Thomas Scherman conducting, and 
Mr. Shumsky as soloist in the Brahms 
Violin Concerto; and a concert on 
Sept. 1, with Mr. Solomon conduct- 
ing, and Mr. Rose as the soloist in 


Bloch’s “Schelomo” and Bruch’s “Kol 
Nidrei”. 

The inaugural season of the festival 
ended with a financial deficit, most of 
which was capital expenditure for the 
stage, grounds, and three tents. Future 
plans include the erection of a perma- 
nent stadium and stage, but the large 
tent will used for at least one more 
season. 

Other plans for future seasons in- 
clude the founding of an opera and 
drama workshop, a choral group, and 
a school for instrumentalists and con- 
ductors. 

The festival’s audience totaled some 
59,800. A fund-raising campaign will 
be instituted to help defray the ex- 
penses of the first season. 


Orchestra Announces 
San Francisco Season 


SAN_ Francisco—The San Fran- 
cisco Symphony, entering its second 
season with Enrique Jorda as regular 
conductor, has recently announced fea- 
tured artists and works to be pre- 
miered during the forthcoming sym- 
phony season. In all, 52 concerts are 
scheduled, with opening dates set for 
Nov. 24, 25, and 26. Final concerts 
of the season will be given on May 3 
4, and 5 

Guest conductors for three concerts 
will be Bruno Walter, Eduard van 
Beinum, and Sandor Salgo. Mr. Jorda 


Among the soloists to appear with 
the orchestra will be three pianists on 
-_ first American concert tour; 
Geza Anda, Joerg Demus, and Ventis- 
lav Yankoff. Also appearing will be 
Robert Casadesus, Eugene Istomin, 
Grant Johannesen, and Rudolf Serkin. 

Other soloists will include Tossy 
sag een and Isaac Stern, violin- 
ists; Gregor Piatigorsky and Zara 
Nelsova, cellists ; and Saramae Endich, 
soprano. Miss Endich will be heard in 
a first performance of Fauré’s Re- 
quiem by the symphony, with the San 
Francisco State A Cappella Choir, 
under John Tegnell. 

Highlights of the season will in- 
clude the American premiere of Mil- 
haud’s Symphony No. 5, two perform- 
ances of Handel’s “Messiah” during 
Easter week, and a performance of 
Beethoven’s “Missa Solemnis”, with 
Lois Marshall, Nan Merriman, Jan 
Peerce, and Yi-Kwei-Sze as soloists. 
The last two works will be given in 
special performances outside the regu- 
lar series. David Sheinfeld’s Fantasia 
will be performed. 

Other special events will include two 
Saturday night Pops concerts under 
Andre Kostelanetz, with André Previn 
as piano soloist in an all- Gershwin 
program; a set of young artist’s con- 
certs with David Abel, violinist, and 
Samuel Lipman, pianist; and 17 youth 
concerts under assistant conductor 
Earl Murray. 

Occupying the Opera House for an 
August fortnight was the New York 
City Ballet. Somewhat below par, due 
partly to the absence of Maria Tall- 
chief and some other principals of 
former seasons, it did better business 
in the full-length “Nutcracker” by 
3alanchine than in its first week’s re- 
pertory. Principal dancers included 
Tanaquil LeClereq, Diana Adams, 


will conduct all the remaining concerts. Patricia Wilde, Melissa Hayden (su- 





Porgy and Bess 
To Be Given in Moscow 


An official Soviet invitation 
has been extended to the tour- 
ing company of “Porgy and 
Bess” for a two-week engage- 
ment in Moscow. Sergei R. 
Striganov, chargé d’ affaires of 
the Soviet Embassy, made the 
offer to Robert Breen, director 
and co-producer of the produc- 
tion with Blevens Davis. The 
offer was immediately accepted, 
and Mr. Breen suggested that a 
longer run might be desirable to 
satisfy the expected demand. 
The company will leave for the 
Moscow engagement immediate- 
ly after the close of its Latin- 
American tour, on Oct. 22. It 
will be the first time an Ameri- 
can theatrical company has ap- 











peared in Moscow since the 
Bolshevik revolution 38 years 
ago. 

perb in “The Cage”), André Eglevy- 


sky, Todd Bolender, Francisco Mon 
cion, Herbert Bliss, and Jacques 
d’ Amboise. 

The D’Oyly Carte Opera Compa 
at the Geary Theater, performed G 
bert and Sullivan repertory to capac 
audiences that were very right 
pleased with the leading comedia., 
Peter Pratt. 

Alexander Tcherepnin, who is a 
guest teacher for the summer sessicn 
at the Music and Arts Institute, pre- 
sented a concert of his own works 
with the aid of Boris Blinder in a 
cello concerto, and his wife, the nar- 
rator in “The Lost Flute”. 

—Maryjory M. Fisu 
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Long-Range Plans To Direct Musical Growth in Seattle 


Seattle 
UTDOOR summer musicals, 
Qe the direction of Gustave 
Stern, drew a new high in at- 
tendance at the Green Lake Aqua- 
theater, with almost 35,000 persons 
coming to see a home-town girl, 
Martha Wright, in six performances 
of South Pacific. (Miss Wright re- 
ceived her first stage experience in 
Seattle, as Blondchen, in Mozart’s 
“The Abduction from the Seraglio”, 
with the Mozart Theater, which pre- 
ceded Eugene Linden’s Northwest 
Grand Opera Association.) In addi- 
tion to “South Pacific”, Greater Seat- 
tle, Inc., also presented four perform- 
ances of “Annie Get Your Gun”, with 
Texas-born Sara Dillon making a 
personal success in her Seattle debut, 
and two performances of “High-But- 
ton Shoes”, in which Robert Joffrey 
showed a sure hand in his choreog- 
raphy and staging of the musical num- 
bers. 
The Seattle Symphony is in the 


midst of its annual four-month dis- 
persal, although musical director Mil- 
ton Katims has been busy with guest 
engagements in Paris, Brussels, Mon- 
treal, and Chicago. Next season he 
will guest conduct in Houston and 
possibly Indianapolis. Mr. Katims’ 
Seattle contract, however, covers the 
next two seasons, through 1956-57, 
with an option on a third. 

Several changes will mark the or- 
chestra’s 52nd season. Last year’s 
sustaining fund has been more than 
doubled, although it is still short of 
its $100,000 goal. The additional 
funds, however, will make possible a 
season of over 100 performances in- 
cluding two repeat series of the sub- 
scription concerts, which have been 
moved into the renovated Moore 
Theater (1,670 capacity) since the 


Orpheum went back to a policy of 
uninterrupted film showings. 

The players will total 79 for the 
major series and 66 for school and 
neighborhood concerts. 


Pay per serv- 





AT HOME. Some of the members of the Obernkirchen Children’s 
Choir are shown with Kurt Weinhold, of Columbia Artists Man- 
agement, and Mrs. Weinhold; Edith Moeller, director of the 
choir; and Vivian Peevers, of ‘Community Concerts, at the War 


Memorial in Obernkirchen 


ice will be slightly more than ten per 
cent higher than last year under a 
contract negotiated by the Musicians’ 
Association directly with Seattle Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Inc., of which Ruth 
McCreery is business manager. 

The new arrangement supersedes a 
partnership, in effect since 1946, by 
which the orchestra had been hired 
as a group and spoke through an or- 
chestra committee that was repre 
sented on the symphony board. After 
an appeal by Mr. Katims and Gordon 
N. Scott, symphony president, the old 
arrangement was voted out of exist- 
ence in June. 

Two civic actions of long-range in- 
terest are the formation of an official 
Seattle Art Commission, advisory to 
the City Council (first music member 
is Don Bushell, founder and musical 
director of the non-professional Seat- 
tle Philharmonic and Choral So- 
ciety) ; and the plan to build a 3,500- 
seat music hall as part of a proposed 
Civic Center on First Hill, the whole 
to be financed by a. $10 million bond 
issue to be voted on at the next 
mayoralty election in March, 1956. 

Hugh Beckett has become the most 
active independent manager since tak- 
ing a 10-year lease on the Moore 
Theater. He will present the New 
York City Ballet in three perform- 
ances Aug. 30-Sept. 1 and has lined 
up a NCAC concert series that will 
be presented by the gy SN 
non-profit Northwest Civic Arts A 
sociation, the purpose of which is to 
finance three or more concerts by resi- 
dent artists from proceeds of its 
Celebrity Series. 

Attendance was often capacity last 
spring in a series of six free chamber- 
music concerts cosponsored by tl 
Seattle Art Museum and the Music 
Performance Trust Funds. Another 
series of six, similarly arranged | 
Ronald Phillips, will begin in Septen 
ber. —MAxineE C, GRA 
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PERSONALITIES 





of the Esplanade Orchestra recently, Arthur 

Fiedler was presented with a silver baton in 
honor of his long recording association with RCA 
Victor. The presentation was made by Frank M. 
Folsom, president of the recording company. 

. . . 
Jennie Tourel is giving two song recitals 

at the Edinburgh Festival on Sept. 4 and 7. 

She will remain in Eurcpe for concert ap- 

pearances through the middle of October 

before returning home to commence her 

11th consecutwe United States tour. 


|‘ pre-concert ceremonies at a special broadcast 


‘Gary Graffman has signed an exclusive record- 
ing contract with RCA Victor, and will make his 
first recordings on that label in October. 

. . . 
Blanche Thebom recently left for Greece, 
where she is singing in two performances 
Ernst Krenek’s “Medea” at the Athens 
estival on Sept. 6 and 8. 
. . o 

Victoria de los Angeles has commissioned a 
series of songs for soprano and orchestra from the 
Spanish composer Carles Surinach, who is now a 
resident of the United States. 





Walter Hautzig and his wife visit the Chapulte- 
pec Castle in Mexico City. The pianist has cur- 
rently played in Mexico City, Guadalajara, 
Veracruz, and Monterrey, and departs soon for 
Europe 





Franz Wasner, musical director of the Trapp 
Family Singers, now touring Australia and New 
Zealand, exchanges Hongi with Moon Princess 
in the Maori country of New Zealand. Hongi 
is the honored way of greeting among these 
people 


Jacques Singer jas been engaged to con- 
duct the Guatemala National Symphony for 
two concerts on Sept. 30 and Oct. 7. 

Pope Pius XII recently awarded an order of the 
Roman Catholic Church to Jessica Dragonette. 
Miss Dragonette, who was similarly honored in 
19.12 for her services to the church, receives the 
Grand Cross of the Equestrian Order of Knights 
and Ladies in a ceremony at St. Patrick’s Cathedral 
on Sept. 17. 
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The Paganini Quartet relaxes between re- 
hearsals in Los Angeles. From left to right, 
Henri Temianka, Charles Foidart, Gustave 
Rosseels, and Lucien Laporte 


Artur Rubinstein will be heard in a series of five 
concerts at Carnegie Hall next season playing the 
concertos of Beethoven and Brahms and other 
works with orchestra. He plans to precede the 
New York series with a similar succession of con- 
certs in London and Paris. 

. . . 

Alexander Schneider wil! rejoin the Buda- 
pest Quartet this fall, replacing Jac Goro- 
detzky, who is resigning because of illness. 
The violinist was formerly a member of the 
quartet for 12 years. 

. . 7 

Luben Vichey, new owner and president of the 
National Concert and Artists Corporation and 
Civic Concert Service, Inc., attended the annual 
fall conference of Civic field representatives in 
Chicago. Mr. Vichey recently returned from a 
tour of the leading European music festivals. 

. . . 

Delia Rigal's staunch supporters at Colum- 
hia College have recently formed a fan club 
in her honor. Robert Croan, acting chair- 
man of the club, hopes to form similar clubs 
in other parts of the country. 

. . . 

Ricardo Odnoposoff, currently on a_heavily- 
booked tour of Europe, has scheduled 25 orchestral 
appearances, eight radio and television engage- 
ments, and four recitals before his return to the 
United States in Tanuary. 

. . . 

Leonard Warren is currently in Rome, 
taking part in the recording sessions of 
“Aida” for RCA Victor records. 

. . . 

Marian Anderson received the 1955 Lovejoy 
award of the Benevolent Protective Order of Elks 
in a ceremony at the order’s annual convention in 
Atlantic City on Aug. 22. The award is given to 
the person having made the year’s most outstand- 
ing contribution in the field of race relations. 

. o . 

Nell Rankin makes her debut with the San 
Francisco Opera in a performance of “Car- 
men” on Sept. 17. The mezzo-soprano will 
also be heard with the company on Sept. 22 
in “Aida”, and on Oct. 14 and 20 in “Lohen- 
grin”. 

. . . 

Milton Katims has been signed as guest con- 
ductor with the Indianapolis Symphony for the 
1955-56 season. He will conduct all-orchestral con- 
certs on Dec. 17-18, and a pair with Andres Segovia 
as soloist on Jan. 1-2. 


Freider Weissmann conducted the closing 
Promenade symphony concerts in Toronto 
from Sept. 8-15. This winter, he will con- 
duct in Rome, Florence, and Venice. 

. . . 

Fritz Reiner, presently conducting preliminary 
rehearsals for the opening week of the Vienna 
State Opera, returns to the United States in Octo- 
ber to conduct the first concerts of the Chicago 
Symphony. In November, he leaves once more for 
Vienna, to conduct “Die Meistersinger” in the 
reconstructed opera house. 

. .* . 

Jean Morel has been added to the list of 

conductor at the San Francisco Opera. 


Wasselman 





Dorothy Warenskjold examines a starfish 
placed on her dressing room door by teen-age 
fans when she sang the leading role in 
“Martha” at the Cincinnati Zoo Opera 





At the opening of the Gallery of the Instituto 
Nacional de Bellas Artes in Mexico are, from 
the left, James Wolfe; Allen Haden, American 
cultural attaché; Victor Reyes, gallery director : 
Daniel Nunez, Mexican painter 


Oliver Colbentson /eaves on Sept. 10 fo 
a two-month tour of Europe. He will give 
concerts in England, The Netherlands, Ital 
and Austria 


Mattiwilda Dobbs, nearing the completion ot a 
successful Far Eastern tour, during which she gave 
concerts in Australia and Singapore, returns to the 
United States in October to make her American 
operatic debut, with the San Francisco Opera 

i» 

George London was married to Nora 
Garwin of New York in Salzburg on Aug 
0. 

ss 

Efrem Kurtz, recently appointed conducto) 
of the Liverpool Philharmonic, wed Eileen 
Shaeffer in a ceremony at St. Moritz, Swit 
erland, early in August. 

- * @ 

Alfredo Antonini left recently for Norway 
where he will be guest conductor of the Oslo Phil 
harmonic, Mr. Antonini, whose concerts with the 
orchestra will be broadcast behind the Iron Curtain, 
will introduce the music of contemporary Amer! 
can composers. 

4. 

Remus Tzincoca will conduct the Clev 
land Orchestra in a Georges Enesco Me- 
morial concert featuring the late composer’ 
works at Severance Hall on Oct 30 

oo ee cae 

Howard Mitchell recently rejected an offer t 
conduct the Indianapolis Symphony, deciding to re- 
main with the National Symphony in spite of the 
Indianapolis offer of a larger salary 

ets a 

Marilyn Tyler has been engaged as a lead 
ing soprano at the Royal Opera in Amster 
dam for the coming season. 
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LETTERS 


to the editor 





Dermota on Records 
To THE Epitor: 


I am sure that many admirers of 
the considerable vocal talents of Anton 
Dermota were surprised at your state- 
ment, in a review of his new disc of 
“Schéne Miillerin” in the July issue, 
that he was “Previously known to the 
record public only by an operatic disc 
on the same label”; Dermota has ap- 
peared in some of the most widely 
acclaimed operatic performances re- 
leased since the war, as well as in 
religious works, recitals, etc. to name 
but a few, the Columbia “Zauberflote” 
( Tamino), London’s “Fledermaus” 
and “Meistersinger” (Alfred and 
David, respectively), the Westminster 

3ach B minor Mass, Oceanic’s Rossini 
Stabat Mater, I. ondon’ s Beethoven 9th, 
and more. R. E., what have you been 
doing all these years ? 

Herpert GLASS 

New York, N.  £ 

P.S. This is also not first venture into 

the lieder field, as he has recorded a 

group of Hugo Wolf songs for 
London. 


What the review intended to convey 
was the fact that there are only two 
discs devoted exclusively to Mr. 
Dermota. It is true, as the writer says, 
that he has been recorded as a mem- 
ber of several operatic casts and other 
vocal ensembles. At no time (unfor- 
tunately, we think) has London ffrr 
issued a group of Hugo Wolf lieder 
sung by Mr. Dermota.—FEnrror. 





Pops Season Ends 
At Miami Beach 


Miami.—The fifth season of Miami 
Seach Pop Concerts came to a suc- 
cessful close Aug. 21, with John Bit- 
ter conducting the University of 
Miami Summer Symphony, and with 
Joan Field, violinist, as the capable 
soloist. Miss Field gave a_ brilliant 
performance of a Wieniawski violin 
‘oncerto, 

The concerts this season—ten in 
number—drew capacity audiences at 
the Miami Beach Auditorium. The 
guest conductors were Arthur Fiedler, 
Morton Gould, and Leroy Anderson. 

The proge: um devoted to works by 
George Gershwin enlisted the serv- 
ices Of Jesus Maria Sanroma, pianist 

the fifth consecutive time he has 
appeared at these concerts under Mr. 
Bitter. 

The concert conducted by Mr. 
Gould featured the composer’s “Tap 
Dance Concerto”, with tap dancer 
Danny Daniels accentuating the Gould 
rhythms in expert fashion. 

It was announced by Marie Volpe, 
manager of the orchestra, that next 
year’s summer concerts will be in- 
creased to 12, by popular demand. 

ARTHUR TROOSTWYK 


Gina Bachauer Heard 
At English Festival 


Kinc’s Lynn, Enc.—The Fifth 
King’s Lynn Festiv: al, held during the 
last week of July and attended by the 
Queen Mother and Princess Marg: iret, 
was in many ways the best since the 
memorable first one was held in con- 
nection with the Festival of Britain. 

\ recital by Gina Bachauer con- 
firmed the good reports we have been 
getting here; she performed the Liszt 
3} minor Piano Sonata with a range 
of tone and breadth of style which 
projected the work’s rhetoric with a 
masculine air. 

An evening of piano works for four 
hands was given by Ruth Fermoy (the 
organizer of the festival), and Gerald 
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Mocre. With an excellent vocal quar- 
tet, they performed Brahms’s “Lie- 
beslieder Waltzes”, capturing the re- 
finements of the composer’s style with 
rare sensitiveness. Sir William McKie, 
the organist of Westminster Abbey, 
gave a recital in St. Margaret’ s 
Church, and a concert was given in 
St. Nicholas C hapel by the Hallé Or- 
chestra conducted by Sir John Barbi- 
rolli, with Lady Barbirolli as oboe 
soloist in the Mozart Concerto (K. 
314). The concert also included a per- 
formance of Vaughan Williams’ 
“Dives and Lazarus”. —BAsiL MAINE 


Indianapolis To Have 
Six Guest Conductors 


INDIANAPOLIS.—The complete _ list 
of guest conductors of the Indianapo- 
lis Symphony for the 1955-56 season 
has been recently announced. The 
conductors for the 12 pairs of sub- 
scription concerts will include Victor 
Alessandro (Oct. 29-30 and Feb. 18- 
19), Isler Solomon (Nov. 12-13 and 
Feb. 11-12), Theodore Bloomfield 
(Nov. 26-27 and Dec. 4-5), Milton 
Katims (Dec. 17-18 and Jan. 1-2), 
Nicolai Malko (Jan. 14-15 and Jan. 
28-29), and Jacques Singer (March 
10-11 and March 24-25). 

Among the soloists to appear dur- 
ing the season are Yehudi Menuhin, 
Jan Peerce, Andres Segovia, Benno 
Moiseiwitsch, and Bartlett and Rob 
ertson. 


Concert Opera To Highlight 
1955-56 Charleston Season 


CHARLESTON, W. Va.—A_ concert 
performance of Puccini’s “Madama 
Butterfly” will highlight the 1955-56 
season of the Charleston Symphony, 
which opens with the first of seven 
subscription concerts on Oct. 2. The 
opera will be given Jan. 31 in the 
Municipal Auditorium, which seats 
3,500 persons. Other concerts will take 
place in the smaller Morris Harvey 
College Auditorium. A Mozart Fes- 
tival Concert is scheduled March 25 
and 27. Starting off the season will 
be Pops concerts on Oct. 2 and 4. 
Elizabeth Witschey and Robert 
Snyder, pianists, will be soloists. 
Joanne Drescher, pianist, will be solo- 
ist Nov. 20 and 22. 

Geoffrey Hobday, 
and composer, will 


sritish conductor 
again conduct. 
B. F. E. 


1956 Stratford Plans 


Include Music Festival 


Stratrorv, Ont.—The music festi- 
val initiated this year as part of the 
Shakespearean Festival here will be 
included in plans for 1956, it was 
announced recently by A. M. Bell, 
president of the Stratford Festival 
Foundation. Louis Applebaum, music 
director during the past season, has 
been invited to return in the same 
capacity, and Michael Langham has 
been newly appointed over-all artistic 
director. Tyrone Guthrie, artistic di- 
rector for the first three seasons at 
Stratford, will act as artistic consult- 
ant, and Tanya Moiseiwitsch will re- 
turn as festival designer. Plans to 
replace the present tent-theater at the 
festival with a permanent structure 
by 1957 were also announced. 

Fourteen thousand people attended 
the music festival this summer, and 
the box-office net was $32,682. 


Grass Roots Company 


Schedules Tour 


RateicH, N. C. — The National 
Grass Roots Opera Company will give 
two performances in the Italian Gar- 
den Court of the Ringling Museum of 
Art, Sarasota, Fla., next March, under 
the museum’s sponsorship. The fol- 
lowing month, the company will ap- 
> aa twice under the — of the 

ew Orleans Opera Guild in the 
Louisiana city. Other engagements 
will take the company on a tour of 
all the southeastern states, and North 
Carolina alone will see 75 ge ee 
ances. “Cosi fan tutte’, “The Secret 


In The News 20 Years Ago—1935 





At the invitation of Otto Klemperer, ideale of the Los Angeles 
Philharmonic, eight conductors and musicians were guests during 
the 1935 Hollywood Bowl season: From left to right: Jose Iturbi, 
Mr. Klemperer, Richard Lert, Henry Svedrovsky, Pietro Cimini, 


Bernardino Molinari, 


Arnold Schoenberg, Pierre Monteux, and 


Willem van den Burg. Leopold Stokowski was invited, but sent 
regrets, saying he was unable to leave his Santa Barbara home 


Marriage”, “Don Pasquale”, and “The 
Barber of Seville” are the productions 
being offered this season. 


Southampton Music Festival 
Gives Final Concerts 


N. Y¥.—The second 
season of the Southampton Music 
Festival, Carolyn Brown Doyle, direc- 
tor, came to a close with two concerts 
on Aug. 17 and 24 in the auditorium 
of the Parrish Art Museum here. 
Artists appearing on the two programs 


SoUTHAMPTON, 


included Nathale Boshko, violin; 
Richard Tetley-Kardos and Mario 
sraggioti, pianists; Livio Manucci, 


cello; Olea Aanrud and Sheila Rob- 
erts, contraltos; Michael Barton, 
viola ; and George Koukle, string bass. 
Miss Boshko is music director of the 
series. 


Correction 


In a report from Rio de Janeiro 
(June, 1955, page 20), several musical 


events were incorrectly stated as hw 
ing taken place. Herbert J. Friedma 1n, 
MusicaL America’s Brazilian co: -e 
spondent, had originally and corre: ‘ly 
written that these events were sch :d- 
uled to take place during the com ng 
season. The schedule has since b en 
revised, and some of the artists lis ed 
to appear did not do so. 

The original schedule of presei ia 
tions was as follows: Under the jc nt 
auspices of the Associao Brasiliera de 
Concertos and the Pro-Arte: Jas ha 
Heifetz, Christian Ferras, Wilhelm 
Jackhaus, Abbey Simon, Guiorn:ar 
Novaes, Gerard Souzay, the Chamer 
an of Munich, the Boys’ Choir 
of Thomas in Leipzig, the Bula 
pe Bs Quartet, the Spanish dance com- 
pany of Ximenes Vargas. Under the 


auspices of the Cultura Artistica 
Society: Ricardo Odnoposoff, Rulen 
Varga, Enrico Mainardi, Lawrence 
Winters, Jakob Gimpel, Wilfred 


Magiar, Pierre Sancan, and the French 
vocal ensemble of La Faluche. 


MUSICAL AMERICA’S REPRESENTATIVES 


United States 


ATLANTA: Helen Knox Spain, 724 
Piedmont Ave., N.E. 

BALTIMORE: George Kent Bellows, 
Peabody Conservatory. 

BUFFALO: Berna Bergholtz, Buffalo 
Public Library. 

BOSTON: Cyrus Durgin, Boston Globe. 

CHICAGO: er O. Palmer, 5427 Uni- 
versity, Apt. 

CINCINNATI: , = Leighton, 506 East 
Fourth St. 

CLEVELAND: Eleanor Wingate Todd, 
1978 Ford Dr. 

DENVER: —— Brady Rogers, Rocky 
Mountain New 

— Richard Fandel, 325 Merton 


HOUSTON: William Rice, 4316 Mil- 
dred, Bellaire, Tex. 
INDIANAPOLIS: Eleanor Y. Pelham, 
5211 Boulevard Place. 
KANSAS CITY: Blanche 
Newbern Hotel, 


Lederman, 
525 East Armour 


Blvd. 

LOS ANGELES: Dorothy Huttenback, 
Business Manager, 432 Philharmonic 
Auditorium. 

Albert Goldberg, Correspondent, 
Los Angeles Times. 

MIAMI: Arthur Troostwyk, 711-81st St., 
Miami Beach. 

MINNEAPOLIS: Paul S. Ivory, Depart- 
ment of Music, University of Minne- 


sota. 

NEW ORLEANS: Harry B. Loeb, 2111 
St. Charles Ave. 

PHILADELPHIA: Max de Schauensee, 
Philadelphia Bulletin. 

PITTSBURGH: J. Fred Lissfelt, 1515 
Shady Ave. 

ST. LOUIS: Charles Menees, St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch. 

SAN FRANCISCO: Mariory M. Fisher, 
Alexander Hamilton Hotel. 

SEATTLE: Maxine Cushing Gray, The 


Argus. 
WASHINGTON, D. C.: Theodore 
Schaefer, National Presbyterian Church. 


Foreign Countries 


ARGENTINA: Enzo Valenti Ferro, 
Buenos Aires Musical, Paso 755. 
AUSTRALIA: W. Wagner, 10 Beach 

Road, Edgecliff, Sydney. 
Biddy Allen, 21 Tintern Ave., Toe- 
S.E. 2, Melbourne. 
AUSTRIA: Max Graf, 9 Wilhelm Exner- 
gasse 30, Vienna. 
BELGIUM: Edouard Mousset, 54 Rue 
du Trone, Brussels. 

BRAZIL: Herbert J. Friedmann, Caixa 
Postal 971, Rio de Janeiro. : 
CANADA: Gilles Potvin, 7387 St. Denis 
St., Montreal. 

Cc = Sabiston, 
onto. 
DENMARK: Torben Meyer, Berlingske 
Tidende, Copenhagen K. 
ENGLAND: Cecil Smith, London Daily 
Express. 
FRANCE: Cristina Thoresby, 76 Ave. 
de la Bourdonnais, Paris 7e. 
GERMANY: H. H._ Stuckenschmidt, 
Berlin-Tempelhof, Thuyring 45. 
Everett Helm, Mohlstrasse 9, Stutt- 


art. 
HOLLAND: Lex van Delden, Morcel- 
sestraat 11, Amsterdam. 
ITALY: Reginald Smith Brindle, Via 
Marconi 28, Florence. ' 
Peter Dragadze, Via Anfossi !8, 


200 Cottingham St. 


ilan. 
— Jolly, Via dei Gracchi 126, 


MEXICO: —_ Munoz, Protasio Tawle 
69-8 Colonia Tacubaya, Mexico, D. F. 

PORTUGAL: Katherine H. de Cur- 
neyro, 450 Rua de Paz, Oporto. 

SCOTLAND: Leslie M. Greenlees, ‘I he 
Evening News, Kemsley House, G!.s- 
gow. 

SPAIN: Antonio —. Avenida Reia 
Victoria 58, Madrid 

SWEDEN: Ingrid Sandberg, Lidingo |, 
Stockholm. 

SWITZERLAND: Edmond Appia, 
Rue de Candelle, Geneva. 
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Paris this summer came from 

an unexpected quarter. The 
traditional Peiping Opera Com- 
any, brought here to participate 
in the’ International Theater 
Festival, took critics by surprise, 
and made such an impression on 
the public that the Chinese com- 
pany went on to give a four-week 
sold-out season at the vast Palais 
de Chaillot. 

\s in Japan, traditional Chinese 
theater is a combination of music, 
singing, drama, mime and dance- 
but with a difference. Less graceful 
and subtle than the Japanese, the 
Chinese tradition is popular and 
humorous in character. Scenery is 
simple or non-existent, but the 
miming is so clever that the actors 
set the scene. 

Chinese opera, it appears, can 
lat for days, but well-chosen ex- 
ce pts gave a varied birds-eye view 
to Paris audiences. Much is naive 
ani verges on circus, but every- 
th ng is co-ordinated with balanced 
perfection, ease and good humor. 

Jriental enthusiasts were able to 
w ness two exceptional recitals at 
th» Musée Guimet by the Indian 
d:acer, Shanta Rao. Everyone at 
al! interested in Indian dancing 
tuned up to pack the small hall. 
[is dancer has an extraordinary 
power to fascinate her audience 
and carry them along with her. 
She was accompanied by an ex 
cellent singer and three instru 
mentalists. 

the Marquis de Cuevas was 
awarded the Diaghilev Prize by the 
Choreographic Institute at the 
Paris Opéra for his striking ballet 
production of Berlioz’s “Roméo et 


Tear most novel production in 
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Chinese Opera Unexpected Success 
At International Theater Festival 


By CHuristina THORESBY 


Juliette”, given five consecutive 
performances before nightly audi- 
ences of over 9,000 in the three 
and one-half acre Court Carré of 
the Louvre Palace. This ambitious 
production was sponsored by the 
official committee of the Fétes de 
Paris, who made it possible to use 
one of the great historic monu- 
ments of the capital as an impres- 
sive open-air setting. The stage was 
ingeniously constructed on three 
levels rising to the second floor of 








the Clock ‘Tower, where large 
French windows served as the en- 
trance to the Palace of the 
Capulets. These three scenic levels 
and the connecting stairs gave ad- 
mirable play for the movement of 
dancers and crowds, and the beauti- 
ful dull brick reds and olive greens 
of Leonor Fini’s costumes did 
much to enhance the illusion that 
we were actually seeing an early 
Italian renaissance pageant unfold 
before our eyes. 


sage r 





A scene from the Chinese opera given by the Peiping Opera Com- 
pany in Paris. The prima donna is seated at the left 


hepresentative Modern Works 
Heard in Concerts at Aix 


By ALLEN HUGHES 


Aix-en-Provence 

N centuries gone by, Aix-en- 

Provence was the scene of bril- 

liant court life attendant upon 
its position as a major political and 
ecclesiastical capital of Europe. 
Magnificent houses told of the 
wealth of noble occupants, and in- 
numerable fountains in gardens 
and streets provided tranquil ac- 
companiment to a life of ease and 
luxury. But in the course of time, 
both the governmental and _ relig- 
ious importance of the little city 
diminished, and it was retired, as 
it were, and reduced to a modest 
existence colored only by memo- 
rics of erstwhile glories. 

So it is that in recent times, 
the town had been known chiefly 
as a mecca for painters and a haven 
for the ailing. Sun-swept architec- 
tural and natural beauties attracted 
the artists, while the reputed cura- 
tive powers of the fountains’ min- 
er:l waters accounted for the rest. 
Apart from having given the com- 
poser Darius Milhaud to the world 
— far from negligible contribution 
to be sure, Aix-en-Provence had 
dene nothing until 1947 to attract 
th: attention of musicians. Eight 
yeurs is not a long time, but it has 
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been more than long enough to re 
cord the city’s progress, musically 
speaking, from total obscurity to in 
ternational prominence. 

The annual three-week festival 
responsible for this meteoric ascent 
is a bit unusual in at least two 
respects. To begin, it was born the 
financial offspring of the local 
gambling casino. In France, such 
establishments have the option of 
paying heavy taxes on their profits 
or of devoting sizable percentages 
of them to the cost of sponsoring 
worthy cultural projects. Although 
the festival is now important 
enough to enjoy the additional sup- 
port of a small government sub- 
vention and a remunerative opera 
recording contract, it is still guar- 
anteed in large part by money that 
changes hands at roulette wheels 
and baccarat tables. 

More important to us, however, 
is the festival's willingness to take 
some financial—and  artistic—risks 
of its own in the preparation and 
execution of adventurous programs. 
Big-name artists performing thrice- 
familiar works are exceptional 
here, but talented neophytes are 
not, and neither are neglected and 
unfamiliar compositions—even new 


and highly controversial ones. 

This year’s festival (July 10-31) 
offered a hearty serving of 20th 
century composition as varied and 
representative as it was stimulating. 
Hans Rosbaud and the Sudwest 
funk Orchestra of Baden-Baden 
are well known for their devotion 
to the music of our time, and theirs 
was the responsibility for playing 
the greater part of it at Aix-en 
Provence this summer. On two oc 
casions the conductor and orches 
tra were joined by Maria Berg 
mann, whose willingness to give 
time and mind to the learning of 
non-commercial, knuckle - breaking 
modern scores puts the majority 
of her fellow pianists to shame. 
She collaborated in an electrifying 
performance of Hindemith’s Kam- 
mermusik No. 2, for piano and 12 
instruments, and in what seemed 
to be a good, though shortened one 
of Berg’s Kammerkonzert for Piano, 
Violin, and 13 Wind Instruments. 
Her companion soloist was Ludwig 
Bus. 


More Dodecaphony 


The program containing the 
Berg piece continued with We 
bern’s ravishing Five Movements 
for String Orchestra and concluded 
with Milhaud’s Harlem-influenced 
“La Création du Monde”. Stravin+ 
sky’s Tango and “Circus Polka” 
and Elliot Carter’s Cello Sonata 
were heard along with the Hinde- 
mith, as was Luigi Nono’s “En- 
counters for 24 Instruments”, one 
of the two most interesting works 
given first performances during the 
festival. The other was Pierre Bou- 


The production was directed 
with a wonderfully sure hand by 
Jean-Pierre Grenier, and _ three 
choreographers were used for the 
principal dance sequences. Vladimir 
Skouratoff made effective use of the 
opening fight scenes and ball. ‘The 
love scenes and death scene were 
devised by George Skibine, who 
made a romantic Roméo opposite 
his graceful wife, Marjorie Tall 
chief, in the role of Juliet. John 
Taras was responsible for the 
Queen Mab dream sequence, the 
only weak link, using costumes that 
had, unfortunately, not been en 
trusted to Leonor Fini. 

The Lamoureux Orchestra under 
Jean Martinon’s direction played 
adequately, but lacked the stuff that 
dreams are made of, and our anti 
cipated pleasure at hearing Ber 
lioz’s seldom played score was fur 
ther dampened by the distorting 
effects of the amplifiers as well as 
by a mezzo-soprano and chorus not 
ilways strictly in tune. But Michel 
Roux brought dignity and fin 
singing to the role of Friar Law 
rence in the final reconciliation 
scene, which ended with a superb 
tableau. For those who did not 
take the musical shortcomings too 
much to heart, and in Paris, alas 
such persons must be counted as a 
majority, the production was a 
triumph of visual good taste, fin 
dancing, and rich imagination 

Another large scale production 
of “Romeo and Juliet’, scheduled 
for Paris this summer, did not 
materialize. A full-length version 
by Lifar of Prokofieff’s ballet at the 
Opéra had to be 
definitely, as it was apparently im 
possible to obtain the score. 

Emil Gilels, the Russian pianist 
enthralled large audiences in Paris 
again this summer 


postponed in 


lez’s “Le Marteau sans Maitre”. 

Nono is Italian, and Boulez is 
French, but both are highly gifted 
young, and dedicated to the ; 
tone proposition. Both also a 
knowledge their admiration for the 
works of Webern, and the common 
heritage of their latest works was 
evident striking exterior 
dissimilarities 

Nono’s piece might be compared 
to a nonobjective painting in which 
interest and tension are created 
solely by meticulous arrangement 
of dots and dashes of contrasting 
colors and values. That of Boulez 
is organized around a text of René 
Char, from which it derives some 
what more precise implications 
Scoring his work for contralto, 
flute, viola, guitar, and percussion 
instruments (including vibraphone 
and xylorimba), Boulez has, in this 
instance, imitated more frankly 
than Nono the gossamer sonorities 
of Webern. 

Still other modern works by 
Schénberg, Honegger, Falla, Rivier 
Bartok, Damase, and Menotti, to 
mention only a few, were conducted 
by Mr. Rosbaud, Jean Martinon, 
Louis de Froment, and ‘Thomas 
Schippers in what amounted to a 
notable review of contemporary 
music. 

Mr. Schippers’ concert marked 
his debut at Aix-en-Provence, but 
the three other American artists 
appearing there were all veterans 
of previous festivals. All four did 
credit to their art as well as their 
fatherland. Leon Fleisher was the 
soloist in  Bartok’s Third Piano 

(Continued on page 24) 
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BEETHOVEN 
Last Quartets 


No. 12, in E flat major, Op. 127; No. 13, 

B flat major, Op. 130; No. 14, in C ye 
minor, Op. 131; No. 15, in A minor, Op. 
132; No. 16, in 'F major, Op. 135; No. 37, 
in Br flat major ¢€Grand Fugue), Op. 133. 
ala Quartet. (Angel 3514 D, $19.92) 


HE last four years or so of Beethoven’s life 

were not particularly fruitful ones so far as 
quantity of production is concerned. What with 
reduced financial resources, illness, family wrang- 
ling and tragedy and now total deafness, it is hardly 
surprising. Yet this period brought forth what 
many consider some of his most sublime and 
prophetic works—the Ninth Symphony and these 
last six string quartets. 

The most striking characteristic of the quartets, 
taken together, is their obvious impatience with 
classical forms and procedures and the extreme 
introspective nature of their musical ideas. They 
are the work of a soul almost completely with- 
drawn from the world, singing to itself in another 
sphere and no longer concerned with the petty 
conventions of a society to which it never would 
return. Only Nos. 12 and 16 have the traditional 
four movements. Others have five, six and seven 
movements, and No. 17 (Op. 133) is in one move- 
ment. The latter, of course, is not a quartet in the 
formal sense since it is a double fugue originally 
written as the final movement of Op. 130. It made 
the work too long, and Beethoven wrote a new 
finale for Op. 130, and the fugue subsequently 
became a separate piece with its own opus number. 
The movements themselves frequently are of un- 
orthodox construction and defy classical analysis. 
Everywhere in the melodic, rhythmic and even the 
harmonic ideas and their development, there is a 
new freedom, a new daring, a new “expression- 
ism”. One can only wonder what this third period 
of Beethoven’s maturation might have led to had 
he been permitted a few more years of life. 

The Hungarian Quartet, comprising Zoltan 
Szekely and Alexandre Moskowsky, violins ; Denes 
Koromzay, viola; and Vilmos Paltai, cello, main- 
tain the utmost in precise ensemble throughout 
these formidably difficult compositions. Even in 
the most intricately woven tapestries and the most 
fragmented and rhythmically tricky passages, they 
lose nothing in tone, pace or co-ordination. There 
is some stridency in the Grand Fugue, but this is a 
tortured work (cert 1inly the least interesting of all, 
musically) and it hardly can be played with any 
real suavity or beauty of tone. The album, com- 
plete with notes and score for each quartet, is 
Volume III of the Hungarians’ complete set of 
Seethoven quartets recorded by Angel. —R 


Symphonies 


Symphony No. 7, A major, Op. 92. Vienna 
State Philharmonia, Jonel Perlea, conductor. 
Symphony No. 1, C major, Op. 21. Bamberg 
Symphony. (Vox PL 9120, $5.95) 

kkk 


\ R. PERLEA offers an intelligent, but not very 

convincing reading of the Seventh Symphony 
on the first side of this disk, bound to earth by a 
metronomic tendency and a too-literal transposi- 
tion of the beat. In other respects, the recording 
is excellent: tonal balances are well maintained, 
and the reproduction of instrumental sound is 
splendid. And the tempos, too, are well chosen. 
Unfortunately, once chosen, they are adhered to 
with a firmness that eliminates all chance of poetry. 
On the reverse side, the Bamberg Symphony does 
well by the earlier work under a capable but 
anonymous conductor. —J. S. 


Violin Concerto 


Violin Concerto in D major, Op. 61. Ro- 
mances for violin and orchestra: No. 1, Op. 
40; No. 2, Op. 50. Bronislaw Gimpel, violin; 
Bamberg Symphony, Heinrich Hollreiser, 
conductor, (Vox PL 9340, $5.95) 

kkk 


R. GIMPEL plays cleanly and precisely, and 

the orchestra is correspondingly vigorous in 
both the concerto and the romances. In the con- 
certo, there is a lack of weight to the playing of 
both orchestra and soloist, and the lightness and 
crispness of the interpretation confers a Men- 
delssohnian quality on some of the lyric passages. 
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It is, however, a delightfully unpretentious reading, 
beautifully recorded, and the two romances are 
played with a full measure of airy charm. —J. S. 


BACH 
Well-Tempered Clavier 


“The Well-Tempered Clavier”, Book I, 
complete. Joerg Demus, piano. (Westmin- 
ster WAL 221, $11.90) 

kek 


INCE “The Well-Tempered Clavier” has to be 

played on the piano by the vast majority of 
musicians today, both professional and amateur, 
it is important that we have good piano recordings 
of it, as a model and inspiration. No one who has 
heard Landowska’s magnificent harpsichord re- 
cording could doubt that this is the indispensable 
revelation of the music, but this by no means closes 
the door to other recordings, especially on other 
instruments. Joerg Demus, 27-year-old Austrian 
pianist, plays the Preludes ‘and Fugues of Book | 
with admirable clarity, discretion, and intellectual 
perception. He does not reveal in these perform- 
ances the temperamental vivacity of a Tureck, or 
the emotional profundity of a Landowska, but as 
far as he goes, he is very persuasive. His touch is 
sensitive, his rhythmic control excellent, and his 
sense of phrasing unfailingly logical. Students, 
especially, can profit from observing his self- 
discipline in matters of rhythm and contrapuntal 
integration. Perhaps, 20 years from now, Mr. 
Demus will not be quite so cool and collected 
about this divine music, but there can be no doubt 
that he has steeped himself in it, and he plays it 
with refreshing honesty and directness. The album 
is provided both with the musical text and with 
analytical notes by the writer of this review. 


Cantatas 


Cantatas and Arias. Bach Aria Group, Wiil- 
liam H. Scheide, director; Frank Brieff, 
conductor. With the Robert Shaw Chorale 
and Orchestra, Robert Shaw, conductor; 
Eileen Farrell, soprano; Carol Smith, con- 
tralto; Jan Peerce, tenor; and Norman Far- 
row, bass. (RCA Victor LM 6023, $7.96) 


HIS treasurable album contains three complete 

cantatas, No. 60 (“O Ewigkeit, du Donner- 
wort”), No. 41 (“Jesu, nun sei gepreiset”), and 
No. 42 (“Am Abend aber desselbigen Sabbats’’), 
besides seven excerpts from other works. In the 
Cantata No. 60, the capable soloists are Carol 
Smith, contralto; Jan Peerce, tenor; and Norman 
Farrow, bass. Frank Brieff conducts the chorus 
and orchestra. In the Cantatas Nos. 41 and 42, 
Robert Shaw conducts the Robert Shaw Chorale 
and Orchestra. Vocal soloists are Eileen Farrell, 
soprano; Miss Smith; Mr. Peerce; and Mr. Far- 
row. The instrumental soloists in these perform- 
ances are, if anything, even more distinguished 
than the singers. The excerpts include the soprano 
aria, “Die Seele ruht in Jesu Handen”, from Can- 
tata No. 127; the soprano Recitative from Can- 
tata No. 155, “Mein Gott, wie lang’?”; the tenor 
aria, “Erschiitt’re dich nur nicht”, from Cantata 
No. 99; the bass aria, “Jesu, beuge doch mein 
Herze”, from Cantata No. 47; the duet for so- 
prano and bass, “Gott, ach Gott, verlass die Dienen 
nimmermehr!”, from Cantata No. 79; the alto 
aria, “Christi Glieder’, from Cantata No. 132; 
and the duet for soprano and tenor, “Ehre sei 
Gott”, from Cantata No. 110. These perform- 
ances may not be the last word in style (the piano 
should not be used for the continuo in Bach) but 
they are musically perceptive and heartfelt, and 
prevailingly elegant in technical matters. A pro- 


KEY TO MECHANICAL RATINGS 


kkkkThe very best wide-frequency range, 
good balance, clarity and separation of 
sounds, no distortion, minimum sur- 
face or tape noise. 


*#kk Free from all obvious faults, differing 
only slightly from above. 


Average. 


* i 


Markedly impaired. Includes dubbings 
from 78-rpm disks, where musical vir- 
tues are expected to compensate for 
technical deficiencies. 





Audio Engineering Society 
To Meet Oct, 12-15 


The Audio Engineering Society will hold 
its seventh annual convention Oct. 12-15, 
concurrently with the Audio Fair, at the 
New Yorker Hotel, New York City. A 
symposium on “High Fidelity, Good or 
Bad?” will be held, along with discussions 
on audio and transistor application problems, 
magnetic tape, disk recording, and audio 
equipment. 











gram book provides the German texts with an 
English translation. —R. § 


BRAHMS 
Orchestral Works 


Serenade in A major, Op. 16. Concer‘ge 
bouw Orchestra of Amsterdam, Carlo Ze-chi 
conducting. (Epic LC 3116, $3.98) 

kk 


Symphony No. 2, D major, Op. 73. Con 
certgebouw Orchestra of Amsterdam, / du- 
ard van Beinum, conductor. (Epic LC 3:8, 


$3.98) 
od 


—— performance of the Second Serenade by 
_ the Concertgebouw under Mr. Zecchi fill; a 
long-standing need for a sympathetic recordin; of 
this delightful and transparent work, wri ten 
while Brahms was music-master at the court of 
Lippe-Detmold. The charge that Brahms’s orc! :es- 
tration is frequently turbid is certainly not <ub- 
stantiated here; the scoring is a model of lucic ‘ty 
Mr. Zecchi does not allow the natural tonal sunp 
tuousness of his ensemble to obscure the mell w- 
ness and grace of the score, in which winds jre- 
lominate and violins are surprisingly and efiec 
tively absent. Highlights of the interpretation, 
which is consistently brilliant, are the suave, re- 
flective tempos of the first movement, and _ the 
airy sense of upbeat conveyed in the scherzo with- 
mit recourse to acceleration—the latter just one 
of the unobtrusively vibrant ways Mr. Zecchi 
maintains a pure flow of sound from the first 
groove to the last. 

Mr. van Beinum is at his comprehensive best 
in the Second Symphony; it is hard to conceive of 
a more firmly based or meticulous reading of this 
score, and it has the majestic and daring sweep 
of the rhythms only possible from a perfectly con- 
trolled orchestral instrument, and the lush, if im- 
perfectly recorded, tone of the Amsterd im 
strings. —J.§ 


MOZART 
Piano Works 


Piano Sonata No. 11, A major, K. 331; 
Sonata No. 15, C major, K. 545; Sonata 
No. 5, G major, K. 283; Rondo in A minor, 
K. 511. Guiomar Novaes, piano. (Vox PL 
9080, $5.95) 

kik 


if is only after one has listened to this album 
half a dozen times that one realizes how miracu- 
lously clean, fluid, free and graceful is Guiomar 
Novaes’ playing of these masterworks. So effortless, 
so completely musical is her interpretation that one 
never thinks of her—one thinks of Mozart. Let 
us have more of the same, please! —R. S 


ALBENIZ 
Iberia (Complete) 


“Iberia”. Books 1-4, complete; “Navarra”; 
“Cantos de Espana”: Prelude (“Leyenda”) 
“Orientale”’, “Sous les Palmiers”, “Cor- 
doba”, and “Seguidilla”. José Echaniz, piano 
(Westminster WAL 219, $11.90) 

kik 


in is good to have a complete recording of Al- 
beniz’s virtuoso suite “Iberia”, for these pieces 
have always exerted a special appeal to pianists 
and they retain their unique flavor. Less profound, 
less tasteful, less serious than Falla, Albeniz noue- 
theless displays prodigal gifts in these evocations 
of Spain, which never quite lose their fascination, 
even when they degenerate into salon music, as 
some of them do. Albeniz’s life was even more ab- 
sorbing than his music, and Fernando Valen(i’s 
— program notes give us titillating glimp: es 
of it. José Echaniz plays the “Iberia” with powcr, 
honesty, and resilience. His rhythms are ever 
crisp, his lines precise. One might ask for mcre 
color, more poetry, in some of the pieces, but t!is 
is brilliant and solid playing. The “Cantos de I's- 
pana”, familiar to all students, are especially well 
done. —R. S. 
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DEBUSSY 
Le Martyre de Saint Sebastien 


Susanne Danco, soprano; Nancy Wough 
and Marie Lise de Montmollin, contraltos; 
Union Chorale de la Tourde-Peils; Suisse 
Romande Orchestra, Ernest Ansermet, 
conductor. (London LL 1061, $398) 

wk 


[ EBUSSY was suffering the first premonitory 
symptoms of the disease that was to take 
his life seven years later when he set to work 
on this incidental music for d’Annunzio’s re- 
ligious mystery play, on commission from Ida 
Rubinstein. The idea was attractive to the com- 
poser, but the time allotted was short—six months 
and, as usual with him, he fretted and froze 
under the saddle of a definite time limitation. But, 
by working night and day and employing André 
Caplet to work out the details of the orchestra- 
tion, the work was completed in time for the pre- 
miere at the Théatre du Chatelet on May 22, 1911. 
Not being a religious man in the parochial sense, 
Debussy hardly was prepared for what happened 
then. Out of the blue, the archbishop of Paris 
sent to the newspapers a condemnation of “Saint 
Séhastien” as an “offense to Christian conscience” 
and ordered Catholics to boycott it. Despite jo‘nt 
protestations by Debussy and d’Annunzio that the 
work was profoundly religious and in glorification 
if all Christian heroism, the production was a fi- 
nancial failure. 
he present recording offers, of course, only the 
musical interludes for solo voices and choruses 
with the deletion, according to Ansermet, of “only 
a ew repetitions and a few developments which 
do not make sense except on the stage”. The 
beatific voice of Miss Danco and her fine diction 
su. tain the dignity and the ethereal quality of the 
music, and the contraltos are nicely paired. The 
female chorus, when singing alone, is rather thin 
an! reedy; the men are better. The orchestral 
performance is first rate. —R. E 


DEBUSSY AND ROUSSEL 
Trios 


Desussy: Sonata for Flute, Viola, and 
Harp (1915). Julius Baker, flute; Lillian 
Fuchs, viola; Laura Newell, harp. “Syrinx”, 
for Unz accompanied Flute (1912), Mr. Bak- 
er. Rousset: Trio for Flute, Viola, and 
Cello (1929). Mr. Baker, Miss Fuchs, and 
Harry Fuchs, cello. (Decca DL 9777, $4.98) 
wk 


| [ would be hard to surpass these performances, 
and it would be equally hard to write more 
masterfully for these combinations than have De- 
bussy and Roussel. The artists capture not only 
the sonorous beauty of the Debussy work but its 
melancholy and capricious fantasy. Miss Fuchs’s 
viola tone is unbelievably subtle and lovely in color 
and Mr. Baker and Miss Newell are also highly 
sensitive. The Roussel music is more intellectual, 
more logical, perhaps, but also more earthbound. 
Nonetheless, it is a splendid work from every 
point of view. Mr. Fuchs, like his sister Lillian, 
is an accomplished musician. —R. S. 


FOLK SONGS OF THE NEW WORLD 


Roger Wagner Chorale. Marilynn Horne, 
Salli Terri, Harve Presnell, soloists. (Capi- 
tol P 8324, $4.98) 

kk 


OME of the most popular, yet also the most 
“ beautiful, folk songs are gathered in this 
collection, arranged “in original settings” by 
Roger Wagner and Salli Terri. The songs are 
given slick and often elaborate treatment by this 
beautifully trained and tonally well-balanced group. 
The choice of the album depends on whether the 
listener wants his folk songs with a professional 
or with an authentic (but how can one say 
authentic when speaking of folk songs?) ring. 
The collection includes “Black Is the Color”, “I’ve 
Been Working on the Railroad”, “Wayfaring 
Stranger”, “Cindy”, “I Wonder as I Wander”, 
“On Top of Old Smokey”, “Shenandoah”, “Skip 
to Mah Lou”, “He’s Gone Away”, “Drunken 
Sailor’, “Streets of Laredo”, “Sometimes I Feel 
Like a Motherless Child”, “Blue Tail Fly”. 

—F. M.,: Jr. 


SATIE 
Piano Music 
William Masselos, pianist. (M-G-M E 3154, 


$3.98 ) 
kk 


J RONIGALLY, the most striking things today 


about Erik Satie’s little pieces of musical im- 
pdence for the piano are their mildness and 
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rather naive simplicity. Not that they are easy to 
perform satisfactorily; far from it. But their mu- 
sical content is now quite transparent and easily 
penetrated by anyone. How difficult to believe that 
they were real shockers less than a generation ago! 

Whatever shock value may still be left must be 
sought in the titles, which include “Veritable 
Flabby Preludes for a Dog”, “Dessicated Em 
bryos”, and “Chapters Turned Every Which Way” 
But you know now that Satie, far from being dia 
bolical and outré, was really writing just pleasant, 
rather witty and totally harmless music, histori 
cally momentous though it was. Delightfully and 
knowingly played by William Masselos. this col 
lection also holds the three “Gymnopédies”, three 
“Gnossiennes”, “Sports and Diversions”, and_ the 
Fifth Nocturne. R. F 


SHOSTAKOVICH 
Quartets 


Quartet No. 4. D major. Op. 83. Tchaikoi 
sky Quartet. Quartet No. 5, B flat major, 
Op. 92. Beethoven Ouartet. (Vanguard 6021, 
$4.98 ) 

xk 


HESE two works contain some of the most 

interesting music, irrespective of form, that has 
come from the pen of the post-war Shostakovich 
Ingenious, rigorously conceived, and often pro 
foundly felt, both quartets reveal the hand of a 
master of instrumental effects. The Fourth Quar 
tet. although slight from the formal point of view, 
glows with a _ restrained lyricism and _ folk-like 
vigor, and its understatements and lean use of 
sound are free from musical rhetoric. 

The form of the Fifth Quartet, the more inter 
esting of the two works, is almost cyclical, marked 
by a recurrence of three- and five-note figures, an 
economy in the use of thematic material, and a 
structural use of instrumental texture. The first 
violin sails into its highest register at the end of 
the first movement and remains there for the bal 
ance of the work. In this role, it has the effect 
of a steel thread weaving through the quartet, and 
other formal devices augment the impression of 
unity. With this unity of sound, there remains a 
quality of improvisation in the highly polyphonic 
texture, created by the use of abrupt, jagged themes 
and exciting polyrhythmic effects. Moments of 
resolution are marked by the use of longer themes, 
melodically reserved but strong in tonal feeling 
These two compelling works seem worthy of re 
peated hearings and of a permanent place on the 
record shelf. 

The playing of both the Tchaikovsky and 
Beethoven Quartets is of the highest order in 
matters of style and texture, even when the con- 
trapuntal web is at its most complex i. 3S 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST 
In Aframerican Folk Song 


Roland Hayes, tenor; Reginald Boardman, 
pianist. (Vanguard VRS 462, $4.98) 
kkk 


QOME time ago Roland Hayes selected and 
\ harmonized several spirituals — “Aframerican 


religious folk songs”, as the distinguished tenor 


calls them—that detailed some outstanding events 
in the life of Jesus. He has since sung the evcle 
many times in church recitals, as well as individual 
numbers in his memorable concert-hall appear 
ances. Through this welcome recording, Mr 
Hayes’s performance of the cycle is now more 
widely available. The common background of the 
music and Mr. Hayes’s sensitively conceived 
musical settings give unity and continuity to the 
collection, which as a cumulative impact in the 
superb performance it gets here. Mr. Hayes com- 
bines the sophisticated musicianship of a great 
artist with the natural poignance of the folk songs 
without loss to either quality, and Mr. Boardman 
is, as usual, his able associate. Only two of the 
spirituals are really familiar—‘He Never Said a 
Mumberlin’ Word” and “Were You There ?"”—both 





Metropolitan To Record 
For Book-of-the-Month Club 


The Metropolitan Opera Association has 
announced plans for a recording project to 
be undertaken in conjunction with the Book- 
of-the-Month Club. Recordings of six works 
in the current Metropolitan repertoire will 
be made available in 1956 to those who be- 
come members of the Metropolitan Opera 
Record Club, a subscription organization 
under the management of the Book-of-the- 
Month Club, which will control the distribu- 
tion of the records. 











sung a cappella with an almost harrowing tonal 
effect, but the others deserve to be equally well 
known because of the simple beauty of their 
melodies. R. A. E 


WALTON 
Overtures 


“Portsmouth Point” Overture; “Siesta” ; 
“Scapino’—Comedy Overture. BAcH-WaAL- 
TON: "The Wise Virgins”, Ballet Suite. 
Londen Philharmonic, Sir Adrian Boult 
conducting. (London LL 1165, $3.98) 
xe 


HE two overtures are robust yet capricious 

tone paintings, and “Siesta” is an ironic, Medi 
terranean picture. “Portsmouth Point”, composed 
in 1925 and inspired by the Rowlandson print, is a 
busy and vivid treatment of the port; and “Sca- 
pino,” a figure from commedia dell’ arte, is painted 
with clarity and occasionally taunting humor. The 
ballet suite, composed of transcriptions of move- 
ments from the Bach cantatas, is tastefully done, 
and comes as a relief after the orchestral blas 
phemies that have been done in the name of Bach 
Sir Adrian Boult again demonstrates his great 
affinity for contemporary British music.—F. M., Jr 


VIENNESE ALBUMS 


Strauss, JOHANN Jr. and Joser: “Wine, 
Women and Song”, and other Waltzes, 
Polkas, Marches, and Csardas. Vienna Stat 
Opera Orchestra, Anton Paulitk conducting 
(Vanguard VRS 457, $4.98) 

ik 


NTON Paulik, for 15 years conductor at the 

Vienna Volksoper, knows the Strauss tradi 
tion, and he conducts these masterpieces with a 
moderation of pace combined with a richness and 
piquancy of rhythmic inflection that will be a revela 
tion to some listeners. The orchestra gives superb 
performances of the Csardas from “Ritter Paz 
mann”: “Kiinstlerleben” Waltz; “Frisch ins Feld” 
March; “Wine, Women, and Song” Waltz; “Joc 
key” Polka; “Morning Papers” Waltz; and “Aqua 
rellen” Waltz R.S 


Excerpts from operettas by Johann Strauss 
Oscar Straus, Lehar, Ascher, Ziehrer, Fall, 
Kreisler, and Kalman. Hilde Gueden, so 
prano; Vienna State Opera Orchestra and 
Chorus, Max Schonherr conducting. (Lon 
don LL 1116, $3.98) 

kkk 


AE THOUGH this is a kind of mish-mash ot 
brief excerpts from Viennese operettas, the 
recording is worthy of note because of the en 
chanting melodies (both familiar and unfamiliar), 
the radiance of Miss Gueden's singing, and the 
grace and gayety of the entire performance under 
Mr. Schonherr’s stylish conducting. The same 
excerpts are also available on two ten-inch disks 
(LD 9157/9158, $2.98 each) R. A. E 


THOMAS MOORE 
Irish Melodies 


“Erin, O, Erin”. Melodies of Thomas 
Moore, arr, Elsasser. Richard Elsasser play 
ing the Baldwin Electronic Organ. (MGM 
£3205, $3.98 ) 

wk 


HERE are a number of charming melodies 

gathered together on this disk, including such 
invincible tunes as “The Minstrel Boy”, “We May 
Roam Through This World”, and “The Last Rose 
of Summer”, unobtrusively arranged by Mr. EI 
sasser. The manufactured sound of the electronic 
organ seems somewhat out of keeping with the 
music, but the lovely tunes are all there, and some 
are played very liltingly indeed —J. S$ 


ORGAN CLOCK 


Musical Organ Clock (ca. 1787) from the 
Rudolph Huebner Collection, Vienna. (Van 
guard VRS 7020, $3.95) 

kkk 


THis recording of a musical organ clock built 
about 1787, playing the music it has always 
played, is a delight in itself, for young and old 
alike; and, as the informative album note points 
out, “to musicologists the rolls of these clocks, s 
long as they are still playable, provide an_invalu 
able picture of the musical taste of the time”. It 
would be unfair perhaps to compare this instrument 
with a modern juke-box, but if one did, the in 
ferences as to 20th-century taste would be wither 
ing. Besides anonymous works, this clock plays 
music by Mozart and Haydn R.S 
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Orchestra Survey 


continued from page 6 


Fantasy for Piano and Orchestra; 
Alan Hovhaness’ “Vision from High 
Rock"; Nikolai Lopatnikoff's Sym- 
phony No. 3; Vincent Persichetti’s 
Symphony No. 4; Richard Rodgers’ 
“Victory at Sea”; Randall Thomp- 
son’s “A Trip to Nahant”; and 
many others, which will be found 
in the tabulated list of New Ameri- 
can Works. 

Foreign novelties included Mal- 
colm Arnold’s piquantly titled over- 
ture “Beckus and Dandipratt” 
(need I point out that Mr. Arnold 
is an English composer?); Arthur 
Benjamin's ‘‘North American 
Square Dance” for Two Pianos and 
Orchestra; Alberto Ginastera’s 
‘“Pampeana” No. 3 (Pastoral Sym- 
phony); Paul Hindemith’s  Sin- 
fonietta in E; Arthur Honegger’s 
“A Christmas Cantata”; Rolf Lieb- 
ermann’s Concerto for Jazzband 
and Symphony Orchestra; G. Fran- 
cesco Malipiero’s “Fantasie di Ogni 
Giorno”; Bohuslav Martinu’s “Fan- 
taisies Symphoniques” (Symphony 
No. 6) and Concerto for Violin, 
Piano, and Orchestra; Carl Orff’s 
“Entrata (after William Byrd)”; 
Andrzej Panufnik’s “Symphony of 
Peace”; Paul Paray’s Symphony No. 
2; Mario Peragallo’s Violin Con- 
certo; Dimitri Shostakovich’s Sym- 
phony No. 10; Carlos Surinach’s 
“Sinfonietta Flamenca”; Alexandre 
Tansman’s Capriccio; Heitor Villa- 
Lobos’ Cello Concerto, Sinfonia No. 
8, and Harp Concerto; Gottfried 
von Einem’s Concerto for Orches- 
tra; and many others. 

American works which have al- 
ready established a place for them- 
selves in the repertoire and con- 
tinued to fare especially well in- 
cluded Samuel Barber's Adagio for 
Strings; Aaron Copland’s “El Salon 
Mexico”, “Rodeo” Suite, and “Ap- 
pilachian Spring”; Paul Creston’s 
Symphony No. 2; George Gersh- 
win's “An American in Parish”, 
“Rhapsody in Blue”, “Porgy and 
Bess” Suite, and Piano Concerto in 
F; and Walter Piston’s ‘Toccata. 


New Additions 

In this year’s survey six orchestras 
have been added: the Duluth Sym- 
phony, the Fort Wayne Philhar- 
monic, the Nashville Symphony, the 
Rochester Philharmonic, the Seattle 
Symphony, and the Tucson Sym- 
phony. A few explanations of statis- 
tical methods should be made. 

A transcribed work is listed by 
its original composer’s name, that 
is, an arrangement of a Bach Pre- 
lude and Fugue is credited to Bach 
and not to the arranger. If, how- 
ever, the original music is substan- 
tially changed (as in a Fantasy on 
a theme by Bach), the new com- 
poser is credited with the work. 
Suites or groups of works not clearly 
separable are listed as one work. 
For example, a suite of excerpts 
from Gershwin’s “Porgy and Bess” 
is listed as one work, but the Pre- 
ludes to Acts I and III of “Die 
Meistersinger” of Wagner are listed 
as two separate works, since they are 
separately performed. 

More difficult is the classification 
of composers. Composers who are 
native born or who have spent a 
protracted period of their creative 
lives in the United States and be- 
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come in a sense creatively identified 
with their new homeland are classi- 
field as American composers. But 
celebrated European masters who 
have settled in the United States 
but had previously formed their 
styles are not listed as American 
composers, since such a classifica- 
tion would have no bearing on 
their music. Thus, Arnold Schoen- 
berg and Igor Stravinsky are not 
listed as American composers, 
whereas Gian-Carlo Menotti and 
Lukas Foss are. The choice of clas- 
sification as Foreign Modern or 
Foreign Standard in the case of 
masters recently dead has been 
arbitrarily based on that fact. Pro- 
kofieff and Bartok are now grouped 
with Beethoven and Brahms as 
Foreign Standard, since their work 
is finished and they are in a sense 
part of musical history. But Stravin- 
sky or Shostakovich may write 
something next year that will be 
entirely new in their creative de- 
velopment. One never knows. 

In the following list the 34 or- 
chestras, their conductors, the num- 
ber of works played, the number of 
composers represented in the reper- 
toire, and the composers most fre- 
quently represented on the season's 
programs are indicated. The figure 
after the name of the composer or 
composers indicates the number of 
works played. The figure in paren- 
thesis at the end of each entry indi- 
cates the percentage of American 
works in the 1954-55 repertoire of 
each orchestra. 

BALTIMORE SYMPHONY, Massimo 

Freccia. 34 works. 24 composers. 

3eethoven—5; Brahms—4; Berlioz, 


Debussy, Rachmaninoff—2. (0%) 
(Numerous American works were 


played in the Saturday evening 
popular series, not included in the 
survey this year.) 

Boston SymMpuony, Charles Munch. 
85 works. 47 composers. Beethoven 

7; Bach, Mozart—6: Tchaikov- 
sky, Wagner—5, (9%) 

BuFFALO PHILHARMONIC, Josef Krips. 
37 works. 19 composers. Brahms 
9; Mozart—4; Wagner—3. (8%) 

CHICAGO SYMPHONY, Fritz Reiner. 
123 works. 52 composers. Beetho- 
ven—l1; Wagner—10; Mozart—9. 
(5%) 

CINCINNATI SYMPHONY, Thor John 
son. 66 works. 46 composers. Bee- 
thoven, Brahms—5; Mozart—3; 8 
others—2. (12%) 

CLEVELAND ORCHESTRA, George Szell. 
79 works. 43 composers. Beetho- 


ven—9; Mozart—7; Wagner—5 
(8%) 
Dattas SyMPHoNy, Walter Hendl. 








New AMERICAN WorKS 


Barber, Samucl: “Prayers of Kierkegaard” 


(Boston). 
Bernstein, Leonard: “Serenade (after Plato's 
Symposium)"* for Violin, and Strings with 


Percussion (Boston). 

Cogan, Robert: Fantasia (Cleveland). 

Cortez, Ramiro: “Sinfonia Sacra” (New York). 

Diamond, David: “Ahavah" (Washington). 

Donate, Anthony: “Solitude in the City” (Cin- 
cinnati) 

Fischer, Irwin: Choral Fantasy for Organ and 
Orchestra (St. Louis). 

Gaburo, Kenneth: “On a Quiet Theme” (New 
York) 

George, Earl: Violin Concerto (Minneapolis). 

Gesensway, Louis: “The Four Squares of Phila- 
delphia” (Philadelphia). 

Gould, Morton: “Show Piece” (New York); 
“Anniversary Quedrille’’ (St. Louis). 

Hanson, Howard: “Sinfonia Sacra’ (Symphony 
No. 5) (Philadelphia). 

Harris, Roy: “Symphonic Epigram" (New York) : 
Fantasy for Piano and Orchestra (Hartford). 

Hovhaness, Alan: “Vision from High Rock” 
(Detroit). 

Huston, Scott: “Abstract’’ (Cincinnati). 

Kilpatrick, Jack F.: “Invocation and Ritual” 
(Dallas). 

Larkin, John: “Mt. Adams, a Symphonie Im- 
pression” (Cincinnati). 

Lopatnikoff, Nikolai: Symphony No. 3 (Pitts- 
burgh) 

Meyerowitz, Jan: “‘The Glory Round His Head” 
(New York). 

Muezynski, Kobert: Piano Concerto No. 1 (Louis- 
ville). 

Nordoff, Paul: Concerto for Violin, Piano, and 
Orchestra (Denver). 

Persichetti, Vincent: Symphony No. 4 (Philadcl- 
phia). 

Rieti, Vittorio: Celle Concerto (New York). 

Rodgers, Richard: “*Vietory at Sea-—Symphonic 
Scenario” (New York). 

Rogers, Bernard: Fantasia for Horn, Strings, and 
Kettledrums (Rochester). 

Thompson, Randall: “A Trip to Nahant” (Phil- 
adelphia) . 

Warren, Elinor Remick: Suite (Los Angeles). 

Yardumian, Richard: Psalm 130, for Tenor and 
Orchestra (Philadelphia). 


OTHER New Works 


Arnold, Malcolm: Overture “Beckus the Dandi- 
pratt’ (Chicago) 

Barbirolli, John: Viola Concerto on Themes by 
Handel (Louisvi 





ville). 

y: “Offrande a une Ombre” 
(Cleveland) . 

Beck, Conrad: Largo, from Serenade for Flute. 
Clarinet, and Strings (Denver). 

Benjamin, Arthur: Nortk American Square Dance 
for Two Pianos and Orchestra (Pittsburgh). 
Chou Wen-chung: “And the Fallen Petals” 

(Louisville). 
Csonka, Paul: Violin Concerto No. 2 (San An- 
tonio). 
Galindo, Blas: 
tonio). 
Ginastera, Alberto: **Pampeana™ No. 3 (Pastoral 
Symphony) (Louisvlle). 


“Sones de Mariachi” (San An 


Guerrini, Guido: “Nativitas Christi’ (Indian- 
apolis). 
Hartmann, Thomas de Four Dances from 


“Esther” (Dallas) 

Hindemith, Piul: Sinfonietta in E (Boston). 

Honegger, Arthur: ““A Christmas Cantata”. 
(Tucson). 

Bernal Jimenez, Miguel: ‘Sinfonia Mexico” 

Ladmirault, Paul: “Variations sur les Airs de 
Binion” (New York). 

Liebermann, Kolf: Concerto for Jazzband and 
Symphony Orchestra (Chicago). 


Malipiero, G. Francesco: “Fantasie di Ognj 


Manfredini, Vincenzo: Concerto for Two Trum. 
pets and Strings (Chicago). 

Marinuzzi, Gino: Fantasia quasi Passacaglia (New 
York). 

Martinu, Bohuslav: “Fantaisies Symphoniques” 
(Symphony No. 6) (Boston); Concerto for 
Violin, Piano, and Orchestra (San Antoniv). 

Nielsen, Carl: Symphony “The Four Tempera. 


ments” (Hortford). 

Orff, Carl: “Entrata (after William Byrd)” 
(Hartford). 

Orrego-Salas, Juan: “Festive Overture’ (Minne. 
apolis). 

Panufnik, Andrzej: “Symphony of Peace” 


(Detroit). 

Paray, Paul: Symphony No. 2 (Detroit). 

Peragallo, Mario: Violin Concerto (Boston) 

Shostakovich, imitri: Symphon.s No. 10 (New 
York). 

Skalkottas, 
York). 

Surinach, Carlos: ‘Sinfonietta Flamenca™ ( } ort 
Wavne). 

Tansman, Alexandre: Capriccio (Louisville) 

Techerepnin, Alexander: Symphony No. 3 | In. 
dianapolis); Sonatina for Kettledrums and 
Orchestra (Tucson). 

Tippett, Michael: Concerto for 
Orchestra. 

Villa-Lobos, Heitor: “‘Poema de Itabira” (De. 
troit); Cello Concerto (New York); Sinf nia 
No. 8 (Philadelphia); Harp Concerto (P! ila- 
delphia). 

Von Einem, Gottfried: Concerto for Orch: tra 
(Pittsburgh). 


Nicholas: “Greek Dances” (New 


Double 


Sicing 


LOUISVILLE ORCHESTRA 
COMMISSIONING SERIES 
For 1954-55 


Alette, Carl: Symphony for Chamber Orche ra 
Antheil, George: “‘The Wish” (Opera). 
Badings, Henk: “The Louisville Symphony” 
Bergsma, William: **A Carol on Twelfth Nig.” 

Blacher, Boris: “Studie in Pianissimo”, Op. 45. 
Borowski, Felix: *‘The Mirror”. 

Caamano, Roberto: **Magnificat™, Op. 20. 

Dahl. Ingolf; “The Tower of Santa Berbar: 

Dallapiccola, Luigi: Variations for Orchestra 

Diemer, Emma Lou: Suite for Orchestra. 

Epstein, David: Movement for Orchestra. 

Guarnieri, Camargo: ‘Suite IV Centenario” 

Hoiby, Lee: “Glenveagh Parade”. 

Kabalin, Fedor: **Reflections”’. 

Kay, Ulysses: Serenade for Orchestra. 

Krenek, Ernst: “Eleven Transparencies”. 

Lee, Noel: Capriccio. 

Linn, Robert: Overture for Symphony Orche-:ra 

Mohaupt, Richard: “Double Trouble’ (Ope a). 

Morris, Harold: Passacaglia, Adagio and Fin le 

Mueller, Paul: Cello Concerto, Op. 55. 

Nordoff, Paul: **Winter Symphony”, 

Orrego-Salas, Juan: Serenata Concertante, Op 

Persichetti, Vincent: Symphony for Strings. 

Peterson, Wayne: Introduction and Allegro 

Powell, Melvyn: Suite for Orchestra. 

Reichel, Bernard: Suite Symphonique. 

Reynolds, Verne: “Saturday with Venus” 

Rieti, Vittorio: ‘Introduction e Gioco Delle 
Ore”. 

Rorem, Ned: “Design for Orchestra’. 

Rosenberg, Hilding: *“*The Louisville Concerto”. 

Sauguet, Henri: “Les Trois Les”. 

Sewerby, Leo: “All on a Summer's Day”. 

Stubbs, Thomas: Suite for Strings, Piano, and 
Trumpet. 

Vincent, John: Symphony in D. 

Von Einem, Gottfried: ‘**Meditations’’. 

Weber, Ben: Prelude and Passacaglia, Op 

Westergaard, Peter: Symphonic Movement. 





Brahms, Mozart—4+; Chopin, Tchai- 
kovsky—3. (5%) 

Denver SyMpHONY, Saul Caston. 82 
works. 52 composers. Beethoven- 
6; Brahms—5; Mozart, Tchaikov- 
sky—4. (7%) 

Detroir SyMPHONY, Paul Paray. 8&3 
works. 43 composers. Beethoven—8 ; 
Mozart—5; 6 others—4. (7%) 

DuLutH SyMmMpHOoNy, Herman Herz 
20 works. 17 composers. Beethoven, 
Mozart—3; Puccini—2. (5%) 

Fort WAYNE PHILHARMONIC, Igor 
Buketoff. 21 works. 17 composers. 
Beethoven, Berlioz, Saint-Saéns, Si- 


Hartrorp SyMpuHony, Fritz Mahler. 

20 works. 17 composers. Beethoven 
3; Orff—2. (5%) 

Houston Sympuony, Ferenc Fricsa\ 
63 works. 33 composers. Mozart 
—7; Beethoven, Brahms—6; Ross- 
ini—4,_ (2%) 

INDIANAPOLIS SYMPHONY, Fabien 
Sevitzky. 48 works. 33 composers. 
Wagner—5; Bach, Beethoven—4 
(13%) 

KANSAS City PHILHARMONIC, Hans 
Schwieger. 45 works. 34 composers 
Seethoven, Richard Strauss—3; 7 


others—2, (4%) 








57 works. 36 composers. Bach—5; belius—2. (0%) (Continued on page 27) 
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continued from page 3 


imagination, for he kept the artists 
fairly remote from the audience in 
their more formal utterances, and 
brought them downstage, low, in 
more intimate and _ impassioned 
passages. The bits of action between 
musical set pieces were economical, 
but naturalistically human rather 
than abstractly symbolic, so that 
whatever dramatic values the li- 
bretto possesses were kept thorough- 
ly alive. Because the background 
was designed to make the action 
take place, seemingly, in front of 
the curtain rather than behind the 
curtain line, the audience’s the- 
atrica! expectations were not high, 
and every bit of movement and 
business counted with double force. 

The score was superbly conducted 


by Eugen Jochum, who has won 
a considerable reputation as a 
Hand:l interpreter. He avoided 


both ‘he rigidly metrical, dry style, 
of puristic baroquists and the over- 
broad. pompous Victorianism that 
still persists in some English Han- 
del p:rformances (not of the operas, 


to be sure, because London, the first 
home of the Handel operas, will 
have none of them nowadays). 
Noth ng was strained or sentimen- 
talize{ or overhurried or overex- 
press, yet the music had unusual 
coherence, vigor, and warmth. 


Lisa della Casa was an exquisite 
Cleopatra, rather of the Vivien 
Leigh school. The role suited her 
ideally, for its emotional density 
greater than her somewhat 
cool temperament could support. 
From the purely technical point of 
view | have never heard her sing so 
radiantly, flawlessly, and lightly. For 
me, her performance added a new 
dimension to her artistry. Other 
sopranos make more of Mozart and 
Strauss, but I hardly think that any 
other soprano could make more of 
Cleopatra’s music. 


was |! 


Metternich in Title Role 


Josef Metternich was a manly 
Caesar, without accomplishing the 
florid devices very faithfully. In the 
other two big roles — Sextus and 
Cornelia — Richard Holm and Ira 
Malaniuk showed themselves to be 
real stylists, and fitted admirably 
into the whole splendid visual pic- 
ture. All in all, this was the kind of 
production that comes along rarely 
even in the best opera houses. 

Of the seven Munich perform- 
ances I was able to fit into my 
schedule before the Edinburgh Fes- 
tival called me away from Bavaria, 
the one, aside from ‘Julius Caesar”, 
that stirred me most was that of 
“Der Rosenkavalier”. Not only was 
it in every way properly and. charm- 
ingly dressed; it seemed exactly 
tight in every detail and nuance of 


stage business. Not even the Vien- 
nese “Rosenkavalier” at Salzburg 


showed such alert attention to the 
meaning of everything, or such an 
unerring sense of style. To cite a 
single example out of many: When 
the italian tenor sings at the Mar- 
schallin’s levee, Mr. Hartmann has 
her acknowledge his singing of the 
first tanza as though she had found 
some pleasure in it; and a bit later 
he has her ask the tenor to sing a 
second stanza. Not only does this 
ft iato the whole portrait of the 
Mar-challin as a lady of the highest 
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yreuth and. Munich 


aristocratic breeding; it also creates 
a psychological atmosphere that 
doubles the shock when she inter- 
rupts the singer and comments on 
the middle-aged look the hairdresser 
has given her. Yet even here she re- 
mains the aristocrat. She does not 
turn upon the coiffeur with a 
shrewish whine; she seems almost 
to be speaking quietly to herself 
when she beholds the “alte Frau” 
in the mirror. 

Annelies Kupper was a Marschal 
lin with an infallible instinct fon 
the role, and she was able—though 
this is only her second season with 
it—to translate Mr. Hartmann’s di- 
rection into a living, personal 
characterization of rare appeal. 
Musically, every phrase was first 
rate; and the tendency of her middle 
voice to spread a bit was counter 
balanced by the exquisite purity of 
her voice in the higher register—at 
the pianissimo “silberne Rose” at 
the end of the first act, and in the 
big Trio. 

The other two women were 
equally enchanting. Hertha Tépper 
has the build, the range, weight and 
texture of voice, and the tempera 
ment for Oktavian; I think perhaps 
she is the best on the stage at the 
moment. And I am sure that Erika 
K6th is the best Sophie in the 
world, for her light, lilting, girlish 
singing was ecstatically lovely, and 
there was never a false touch in 
her understanding of the character. 
Added to these, there were the 
adroit Ochs of Otto Edelmann. 
which is no longer the crude, lump 
ish thing it was when I last saw it 
three years ago, and the excellent 
Italian tenor of Lorenz Fehen 
berger, who has both good top notes 
and the intelligence to know just 
how far it is safe to push the element 
of satire. The score was exception 
ally well conducted by Friede: 
Weissmann, whose expertise as an 
operatic conductor has come as a 
surprise this summer to German 
audiences, which have not known 
his work for many years. 

\ fresh investiture of “Salome” 
brought forth a handsome design 
by Mr. Jiirgens, dominated by the 
representation of tile flooring in 
the palace forecourt. (In the Prinz 
regententheater the tilted stage 
makes the floor a focal feature of 
any stage setting.) Birgit Nilsson, the 
Stockholm dramatic soprano, sang 
Salome with ample quantities of 
fresh, untiring tone. She was not, 
however, at all interesting as an 
actress, 

The remaining new production 
of the Munich Festival was “Lohen- 
grin”, which I thought a failure. It 
outabstracted Bayreuth, making 
singularly barren use of a largely 
undecorated stage, and lining the 
crowds up in categorical, geometric 
fashion. It was conducted in slip- 
stod fashion by George Sebastian, 
and rather poorly sung by everyone 
except Hermann Uhde, the Telra- 
mund, and Gottlod Frick, the King 
Henry. I had not previously known 
Mr. Hartmann to make so serious 
a miscalculation. 

Out in the Nymphenburg Park 
the operetta wing of the company 
(which has separate singers, orches- 
tra, conductors, and producers) had 
a gay time with Johann Strauss’s 


Rudolf Betz 


“Kine Nacht in Venedig’’. In the 
park there are canals which were 
put in at a time when it was fash 
ionable to imitate all things Vene 
tian. With gondolas plying about 
three island connected — by 
bridges, everything looked very 
giddy. The only trouble that 
the spotty music and the wholly 
incomprehensible — libretto hardly 
seemed to merit the pains that had 
been lavished upon them. 

Up at Bayreuth the new “Flying 
Dutchman” was not much fun. It was 
Wolfgang Wagner's second production 
at the Festspielhaus (“Lohengrin” was 
the other), all the other operas except 
the initial 1951 “Meistersinger” (Ru 
dolf Hartmann) having been staged by 
Wolfgang's brother Wieland. In “Loh 
engrin” Wolfgang Wagner showed 
that he was aware of the difference 
between the early grand operas and 
the mature music dramas, for his 
staging was far more naturalistic and 
representational than Wieland’s “Tris 
tan und Isolde” or “Parsifal” or 
“Ring”. This was as it should have 
been. But unfortunately he seems to 
have been badly confused about the 
“Dutchman”, which is even less of a 
Gesamtkunstwerk than “Lohengrin” 

The initial scene posed an interesting 
scientific question: How could the sea, 
stretching undulently out of sight upon 
the cyclorama, be lighted with full, 
bright moonlight right up to the quay 
side, when everything on shore was in 
inky (1 believe “Stygian” is the ap- 
proved classical adjective) darkness ? 
This phenomenon was perpetrated, | 
assume, to conceal the fact that there 
was not really a boat tied up, and to 
permit the Dutchman, when he arrived, 
to sing “Die Frist ist um” in the tra 
ditional closeup Bayreuth spotlight. 

The second act was bright enough, 
with the Spinnstube lighted yellowly 
from the side like a Dutch painting 
But the girls and their wheels were 
lined up geometrically like a German 
gymnastics class, and at one point they 
rose, moved their chairs, and sat down 
in a second equally geometric con 
figuration. Senta, gazing away from 
them on the diagonal, had even less 
relation to her girl friends than usual ; 
I do think it would not be amiss to 


stages 


Was 





Above: Astrid Varnay as Senta in 
the Spinnstube scene of “The Fly- 
ing Dutchman” at Bayreuth. Left: 
Lisa della Casa as Cleopatra in 
Handel’s “Julius Caesar” at Munich 


suggesi that she at least knew thet 
for at best she is a singularly w 
gracious hostess. The meeting-scene o 
Senta and the Dutchman had one m« 
ment that was downright funny : Whe 
at last they moved, they went on pa 
each other, as though they were doing 
the old vaudeville trick of missing eac 


other when they intended to shal 
hands 

1 could go on and on, but | wor 
1 simply think it was badly stage 
and this is something I have ney 
thought about a Bayreuth productior 
before. It was efficiently conducted 
though without much lift, by Jose 
Keilberth. Astrid Varnay was, « 
course, a tower of strength in Senta’s 
music, but | prefer a more sensuou 


voice in the part Hermann Uhce 
thin, long-legged Dutchman, clad in 
black motorcycling outfit, was dat 
and unfriendly, but not epic like Ha 


Hotter’s. Ludwig Weber was a war 
ing Daland, and Wolfgang Wi 
gassen sang Erik so well that on 
realized all the more keenly that he 
not really a Siegfried-tenor 

It seemed wrong to visit Bavreut 
without staying for “Parsifal”, and 
am glad | did. It still remains on 
the supreme musical experiences 
begin with, the leisure and the in 
escapable air of dedication that 
round the performance guarantec 
totally receptive audience whic 
“Parsifal” seldom gets when it 


crowded into five hours of big-cit 
living. And Wieland Wagner's stagin 
is truly inspired; it might be possibk 
to pick a minor flaw here and there 
especially in the frustrating Flowe: 
Maidens’ scene, but the performanc« 
2s a whole is moving to a degree that 
is indescribable to anyone who has not 
seen it 

With Mr. Knappertsbusch conduct 
ing, the score was revealed in the full 
ness of its infinite beauty and master] 


resource. Martha Modl though de 
void of some of the high notes, as 
other fine Kundrys have sometime 


been in the past — has made this wor! 
her noblest achievement. A new A1 

fortas, Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau, san 
with such overwhelming pathos an 
devotion that from the first he clearly 
belonged in the great line of Wage 
nerian baritones that seemed to le 
ending, until he came along, with Han; 


Hotter. Ludwig Weber's Gurnemanz 
has lost some of its tonal glow, but 
none of its spiritual grandeur. Ramo 
Vinay’s Parsifal was scarcely the 
match for these, but after makine 
coarse noises for a while, he settled 
down into some fine singing in thi 
last act. 

With the staging of “Der fliegen 


Hollander” the post-war Bayreutl 
Festival has made its way through all 


the operas, since “Rienzi”, “Das 
Liebesverbot"”, and “Die Feen"” are 
held not to merit official attention 


Next vear the circuit begins again 
with a Wieland Wagner “Meistet 
singer” to replace Mr. Hartmann’s 


Bayreuth Phato 
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(admirably acted and sung by 
Jean Madeira), and leads relent- 
lessly into a second dialogue be- 
tween Palestrina and _ Cardinal 
Barromeo (portrayed by Paul 
Schoeffler). The second act is much 
the same, at least until the braw- 
ling breaks out—endless discussions 
of the limits of art and the posi- 
tion of the church. One must add, 
nonetheless, that the opera is be- 
coming increasingly popular with 
the German-speaking public in 
Europe, and the festival audience 
applauded the performance heart- 
ily. 

Max Lorenz, as the broken and 
embittered composer, sang accept- 
ably and acted admirably. The real 
stars, however, were Rudolf Kempe, 
the conductor, and Giinther Ren- 
nert, the stage director. The 
former controlled the enormous 
Straussian orchestra, together with 
principals and chorus, through the 
very difficult score. The latter han- 
dled the 40 persons of the cast and 
the 160 supernumeraries with an 
eye to detail of action and to what 
Stanislavsky would call the “inner 
being’”’ of each speaking character, 
so the result was operatic stage 
direction at its most masterful. 

The third operatic offering was 
Mozart's “Die Entfiihrung aus dem 
Serail”, performed in the unusual- 
ly beautiful 18th-century Landes- 
theater, an ideal setting for the 
small opera. Caspar Neher’s set- 
tings in soft greens and golds com- 
plemented the decoration of the 
theater and used effectively the 
permanent side wings and _ set 
pieces typical of 18th-century stage 
décor. It was perhaps too bad that 
there were so many things—doors, 
seats, fountains, screens—on stage; 
the effect was cluttered and some- 
times confusing. But the tasteful 
colors of both set and costumes 
were a pleasure to behold. 


Efféctive “Seraglio” Cast 

Karl Bohm conducted a musi- 
cally and for the most part dra- 
matically effective cast. Miss K6th 
sang excellently as Konstanze; Mr. 
Dermota, as Belmonte, sang well. 
Miss Steffek, a native of Salzburg, 
sang a charming Blondchen. Kurt 
Bohme’s Osmin was a_ finished 
comic creation; the drunk scene 
between Osmin and Pedrillo (sung 
by Murray Dickie) was the thea- 
trical high point of the evening, 
just as Miss K6th’s sure and mu- 
sicianly singing of the enormously 
difficult “Martern aller Arten’” was 
the musical climax of the opera. 

Oscar Fritz Schuh’s staging, vir- 
tually that used in Vienna by the 
State Opera, came off better in 
Salzburg, where the theater is 
smaller and more intimate. One 
wonders, however, why a director 
of Mr. Schuh’s reputation goes 
quite out of line to invent gim- 
micks for laughs. Granted that the 
book is silly, if not impossible, the 
stage director should not attempt 
to improve upon it by obliging his 
actors to trip over garden rakes or 
to pour water upon one another’s 
heads. 





Last year the new production of 
Strauss’s “Ariadne auf Naxos”, 
staged by Josef Gielen and de- 
signed by Stefan Hlawa, was the 
most glowing of the festival’s op- 
eratic performances. The same 
production, held over this year, re- 
tains its crown. The opera, pre- 
miered this year on Aug. 6, pre- 
sented virtually last year’s cast with 
the exception of Christa Ludwig, 
who replaced Irmgard Seefried as 
the Composer and who did so 
handsomely if not with Miss See- 
fried’s high degree of dramatic 
intensity. 

Lisa Della Casa, looking more 
beautiful than ever, sang and 
acted the title role with a fire and 
sincerity which last season she had 
not as yet achieved. (It should be 
added here that Miss Della Casa 
fell 24 hours before the perform- 
ance and sprained both ankles; she 
sang with one ankle heavily taped 
and the other in a light cast. Near- 
ly unable to walk when off stage, 
the soprano’ moved _ gracefully 
through her part with no indica- 
tion of the pain she was suffering.) 

Mr. Schoeffler’s Music Master 
was a dramatic creation equatable 
with the best of Broadway's acting 
performances. Rudolf Schock, as 
Bacchus, is perhaps not the best 
heldentenor in the business, but he 
is surely the best looking; and his 
acting plus appearance made the 
final duet a completely believable 
experience. Perhaps the most as- 
tonishing success of the production 
was Hilde Gueden as Zerbinetta. 
Looking like a Dresden figurine, 
Miss Gueden had the good thea- 
trical sense not to play for coyness 
in the role; she was charming with- 
out being cute. Mr. Bohm con- 
ducted as masterful a performance 
as his work was, to this listener, 
disappointing on the evening of 
the “Entfiihrung”. 

Werner Egk’s “Irische Legende”’, 
which had its world premiere in 
the Festspielhaus on Aug. 17, 
seemed to be first-rate musical 
theater. The story derives from a 
medieval Irish fairy tale, written 
as a narrative poem by W. B. 
Yeats and later set down as a 
poetic drama by that same author. 
Egk has prepared his own version 
of the plot. The legend concerns 
the attempts of the powers of evil, 
disguised as beasts, to enslave the 
souls of mankind through the irre- 
sistible force of famine. At first 
successful, the beasts seem on the 
point of complete victory when 
Cathleen, a noblewoman whose 
generosity and humanity make her 
a symbol of the forces of good, 
sells her soul to the Devil in re- 
turn for the freedom of her en- 
slaved people. Her courageous and 
selfless act redeems her country- 


Ellinger 
In Werner Egk’s “Irish Legend”, the new opera at this year’s 


Salzburg Festival, Cathleen, sung by Inge Borkh (center), is 
tempted by the powers of evil, disguised as beasts. At far left 
is Chloe Owen, American soprano, in her Salzburg debut as 
one of the Owls 


men, destroys the power of the 
beasts, and gains her eternal heav- 
enly reward. 

The opera was conducted by 
George Szell, who extracted from 
his singers and orchestra every bit 
of taut expression required by the 
score. The staging of Mr. Schuh 
was as thrilling upon this occasion 
as it had been pedestrian with the 
“Entfiihrung’. Mr. Neher’s sets 
and costumes deserve special men- 
tion, for their colors and forms, in 
the beast scenes, suffused the stage 
with an aura of evil that seemed 
fairly palpable. Every technical de- 
vice of which the stage is capable 
was used: a small revolving stage, 
wagon stages, and various arrange- 
ments of scrim enhanced the weird 
atmosphere of the plot and en- 
abled a smooth flow of action be- 
tween the five scenes of the score. 

Inge Borkh made a_ successful 
festival debut as Cathleen; Mr. 
Bohme sang and acted well as her 
poet-lover, Aleel; Walter Berry was 
especially effective as the Tiger, the 
Devil’s special emissary in the 
infernal plot to destroy mankind. 
Two Owls, sung by Chloe Owen 
(an American soprano making her 
Salzburg debut) and Lilian Ben- 
ningsen, were about as nasty a pair 
of females as one could hope to 
meet in their aiding and abetting 
of the Devil’s plot. Although a 
silent role, the Snake should be 
mentioned. As danced by Maria 
Litto, the Snake made this review- 
er’s flesh crawl with esthetic revul- 
sion as it slithered about the feet 
of the damned or crawled with 
nasty undulations about the scen- 
ery. 

The music of the work is highly 
theatrical. Its rhythms are modern 
but readily listenable, the score has 
melody, but there is only one 
“aria”, sung by Cathleen in the 
second scene. Egk owes much to 
Stravinksy, for the orchestral col- 
oring and the forms of his melo- 
dies, if not the actual tunes, evoke 
Stravinsky’s theater pieces. It is 
still too early to pronounce endur- 
ing musical judgment upon 
“Irische Legende”. But as music 
for the theater it sounds right and 
it “works” well. The performance 
and the production were of the 
first order; and, it is hoped, will 
lead to the appearance of the opera 
in the repertory of theaters else- 
where. 

This year’s “Ballettabend”, which 
combined the considerable talents of 
Vera Zorina, soloists from the ballets 
of Vienna, La Scala, and Paris operas, 
and a corps de ballet from the Wiener 
Staatsoper, consisted of the Stravin- 
sky-Gide “Persephone” (garbled into 
a German adaptation) followed by the 
Honegger-Claudel “Danse des morts” 
(again garbled). Both pieces were as 
unrelieved and heavy as the Felsen- 


reitschule, where they were perfo 
on a rainy day. 

The “Totentanz”, retained from} 
year’s festival, was dull, and a w; 
spent in storage did not mater; 
improve matters. The “Persephoy 
designed by La Scala’s Nicola Bey 
presented dancers attired in a 
that mercifully disappeared from my 
theaters in the mid-1920s—a style i 
combines the worst features of f, 
lish Christmas pantomime and ; 
Folies Bergéres. Mr. Benois costup 
Miss Zorina so that for the grey 
part of the evening one could not; 
her from the scenery. Choreograply 
Margarete Wallmann obliged 
dancer to wear toe shoes, althoy 
Miss Wallmann did not permit }j; 
Zorina to execute a real dance g 
‘on point”. 

The first orchestral concert of 4 
festival presented Hans Knapper 
busch conducting an all-Brahins py 
gram with Clifford Curzon as sol 
in the Second Piano Concerto. Ty 
first offering of the evening, 4 
“Tragic Overture”, was played 
memory of Wilhelm Furtwang er. \f 
Knappertsbusch read the score wi 
sincerity but with too little sense 
drama. The concerto was entir ly 
Curzon’s affair. Although the Vien 
Philharmonic played an accur te w 
sympathetic accompaniment, ce fe 
that the conductor was not he: rt-anj 
soul. with the performance a’ han 
Mr. Curzon, however, played beaut 
fully, with a fine sense of the d: amat 
and lyric qualities in the scove. Th 
Third Symphony concluded the pr 
gram. No sooner had it started the 
one realized that it was for thi: mus 
that Mr. Knappertsbusch had _ prey. 
ously held himself in check. Ty 
tempos, deliberately slow, too!: on: 
relentlessness that was highly ‘heatr. 
cal, and the orchestra for the fir 
time in the evening was allowed t 
produce the sweeping tones for whic 
it is justly famed. 


Ormandy Conducts Concert 


Eugene Ormandy conducted on Aug 

a program that included Strauss 
“Don Juan”, Bartok’s Concerto fo 
Orchestra, and Tchaikovsky’s Fourt 
Symphony. The evening proved, how 
ever, what a great master can do wit 
even the most unlikely and shopwor 
of scores. The Strauss tone poem 
seared with the intensity which, # 
home, we have come to believe th 
unalienable property of Toscanini’ 
conducting. The Bartok Concerto wa 
spun out so that all of its parts wer 
clear. Most astonishing of this sur 
prising evening was Mr. Ormandy’ 
reading of the Tchaikovsky score. lt 
was as if one had never heard the 
piece before—so fresh was Mr. Or 
mandy’s approach to the music and s 
dramatic his concept. 

On Aug. 21, Karl Bohm conductei 
a program commencing with Weber: 
“Oberon” Overture, and once agai 
one marveled at the tone of the Vienm 
Philharmonic. The second work was 
from the pen of T. Berger calle 
“Chronique Symphonique”. One was 
unable to ascertain Berger’s reason for 
writing it, unless he wanted mere) 
to give the 100 members of the or 
chestra a good workout. The Bruck 
ner Seventh Symphony, which cot 
cluded the program, was given a per 
formance that could hardly be criti 
cized. Mr. Bohm, like Furtwangler 
before him, deliberately adopted a re 
laxed tempo enabling one to hear the 
music and to find the balance of its 
parts. 
Rafael Kubelik led the orchestra 00 
Aug. 24 in a program of populat 
works including Beethoven’s “Eg 
mont” Overture and Violin Concert 
and Dvorak’s Fifth Symphony. [f his 
conducting was less inspired than that 
of Mr. Ormandy on Aug. 7, it was 
none the less exciting. The evening 
was as enjoyable as any of the festival 
The real star of the concert was 
Wolfgang Schneiderhan, who pet 
formed the Beethoven Concerto witha 
purity of tone and lyrical feelin; that 
this writer has never heard befc-e. 
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Two Biographies 

Of Verdi 

Verpi, THE MAN AND His Music. By 
Carlo Gatti. New York: Putnam. 
371 pp. $5.75. 

Verpi, Miracte Man or Opera. By 
T. R. Ybarra. New York: Har- 
court, Brace. 312 pp. $4.75. 


Carlo Gatti is a reverent but by no 
means sycophantic biographer. While 
admiring the prodigious talents and the 
great heart and humanity of his sub- 
ject, he does not shirk the responsi- 
bility of setting down the artistic 
failures and shortcomings, the frequent 
instances of vindictiveness and iras- 
cibility and the rather materialistic 
bases upon which the composer was 
inclined to judge the value of his own 
works. 

Verdi emerges from this copiously 
detaile’ and documented study a hard- 
working, amazingly prolific composer 
(12 operas in seven years, 1842-49); a 
naturally shy individual given to mel- 
anchoiia probably induced by the trag- 
ically carly death of his young wife 
as well as both of their children; a 
shrewd business man, and an individ- 
ualist who would brook no interfer- 
ence i!i his private affairs (he rose up 
in wrath when the townspeople of his 
belove'| Busseto questioned his rela- 
tionship with Mme. Strepponi, who 
later became his second wife, and he 
would not be ruled, particularly by 
womei: ). 

Some readers, steeped in the starv- 
ing-artist mythology, may be surprised 
to learn that Verdi was tremendously 
successful as an opera composer, espe- 
cially in his native Italy, virtually from 
the beginning, or at least from the 
advent of “Nabucco” produced at La 
Scala (!) before Verdi was yet 30 
years old. A virtual idolator of Ales- 
sandro Manzoni, Verdi was an ardent 
nationalist and fighter against the 
Austrian yoke, and the political over- 
tones of the plots of many of the 
eatlier operas contributed greatly to 
the wild acclaim they received from 
the Italian public—to say nothing of 
the gray hair they gave the govern- 
ment censors. 

Verdi also was a man of the theater 
—much as he deplored its practices— 
and he knew precisely what he wanted 
from a librettist before he ever sat 
down with him. Piave, Boito, et al., 
meekly did his bidding. He also knew 
what he wanted from singers and 
stage directors, and for a long period 
he withheld his works from La Scala 
because he felt the theater presented 
him shoddily. 


Nature of His Gifts 


Above all, he knew what the public 
wanted. Gatti neatly sums up the 
nature of Verdi's gifts thus: 
“Italians as a people really like only 
one sort of music—music-with-drama : 
the theater is their natural element. . . . 
Verdi found his motifs in the simple 
songs of the Italian people. Born of 
peasant stock, he remained at heart a 
peasant all his life. His was not a 
subtle nature. To him art was part 
of life, or, rather, it was life itself. 
Content with the musical forms 
learned at school, which he modified 
and adapted to his particular needs, 
Verdi is therefore the interpreter par 
excellence of the emotions and ideas 
of the Italian people. He represents 
the masses rather than the individual.” 
Gatti’s admirable volume was first 
published in 1939 in Italian. The 
smooth and colorful English trans- 
lation is the work of Elisabeth Abbott. 
In comparison, the book by T. R. 
tra, who probably was not aware 
that the Gatti translation was due to 
be published almost simultaneously, is 
antam weight and totally unimpres- 
sive. Couched in a glib kind of jour- 
talese, geared for “drama” and “hu- 
man interest” and relying heavily upon 
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the fictional device of imagined con- 
versation in quotation marks, Mr. 
Ybarra’s essay is unctuous, patronizing 
and, in appraisal of some of Verdi's 
works, brash, to say the least. 
—Ronatp Eyer 


Inexpensive Reprint 
Of Shaw’s Musical Criticism 


SHAw on Music. Selections made by 
Eric Bentley. New York: Double- 
day. 307 pp. 95c. 


For those who may have forgotten, 
or are too young to remember, let us 
recall some facts with Mr. Bentley in 
his foreword to this splendid little 
bargain-book (a Doubleday Anchor 
Book #A53): “Bernard Shaw served 
two terms as a regular music critic: 
1888 to 1890 on The Star and 1890 to 
1894 on The World (London). The 
pieces he wrote during the first term 
have been collected in ‘London Music 
in 1888-89 as Heard by Corno di Bas- 
setto’, a single volume; those he wrote 
during the second in ‘Music in London 
1890-94’, a set of three volumes. Shaw 
also wrote a short book on Wagner— 
‘The Perfect Wagnerite’ (1898)—and 
a scattering of articles distributed over 
the whole course of his long career.” 

And a more brilliant, forthright and 
intelligent critic never lived. Because 
Shaw is acknowledged as a master 
playwright and drama critic, it has 
been widely assumed that his music 
criticism was just some kind of youth- 
ful dilletantism. Nothing of the kind! 
He knew and loved a large body of 
music, he understood it technically, 
and he wrote about it with a pungency 
und wit unmatched in prior or sub- 
sequent history. 

In this compendium there are 68 
different selections from “Music in 
London”, “Pen Portraits and Re- 
views”, and “London Music”, includ- 
ing a letter to Nicolas Slonimsky on 
the subject of Schonberg. 

Since much of this material has 
been out of print for years (I, at 
least, have been unable to discover any 
f the books in New York shops in 
years, although I ran into a stack of 
pristine copies of “London Music” in 
Edinburgh last summer), the present 
miscellany is a treasure trove and 
cheap at ten times the price —R. E. 


Hindemith Harmony 
For Advanced Students 


Paul Hindemith’s “Concentrated 
Course in Traditional Harmony,” 








Book II, consisting of exercises for 
advanced students, fulfills most ad- 
mirably its avowed purpose of pro- 
viding “for good, intelligent musicians 
who do not aspire to the laurels of the 
composer, exercise material that might 
spur them on to high technical 
achievements, but that at the same 
time will free them from the exacting 
feeling of creative obligation”. Hinde- 
mith tried out these exercises in his 
classes at the School of Music of 
Yale University and they are emi- 
nently practical in their organization, 
while bearing the stamp of his power- 
ful musical mind. 

One of the most pleasurable as- 
pects of the book is his comments and 
asides, which are invariably pregnant, 
and fearless in their musical idealism. 
The description of the working pro- 
cedure for the first movement for a 
suite for string orchestra in Chapter 
VI is in itself worth many times the 
price of this manual. It is the sort 
of thing that only a great composer 
could do so well, for it is analytical 
yet not pedantic or drily academic. 
Hindemith believes in intellectual dis- 
cipline in music, but he abhors what 
he calls in another context “the whole 
miserable collection of unmusical 
formulas”. The exercises cover music 
of widely varying type and scope, in- 
cluding piano solo, solo voice, string 
orchestra, mixed chorus, solo instru- 
ments and piano, and string and wind 


trios. Structurally, it ranges from 
dance pieces to full-grown sonata 
movements. Arthur Mendel’s Eng- 


lish translation is easy and accurate. 
The manual is issued by Associated 
Music Publishers. x2 


Illustrated Study Books 
For Student Listeners 


“Listening Together” by Marjorie 
Eele is much more than a “music ap- 
preciation” book, for it contains an 
amazing amount of practical infor- 
mation and illustration while never 
losing sight of the needs of the young 
student who is not primarily a musi- 
cian. There are two manuals, one for 
students (of ten to 15 years), hand- 
somely illustrated with photographs 
and copious musical examples, and one 
for teachers, with many practical sug- 
gestions and musical illustrations. 

The instruments of the orchestra 
are shown and described, and the 
author takes pains to make her young 
readers and listeners conscious of or- 
chestral color. Wisely, she has in- 
cluded much ballet music, with pic- 
tures of the dancers and hints as to 
the relation between the choreography 
and the music. Both for school and 
private use these manuals can be 








Everett Case (left), president of 
Colgate University, with Theodor 
Uppman, soloist at a Colgate con- 
ference 


Musical Programs 
At Colgate Conference 


Hamitton, N. Y.—Music was 
welcome note at the annual confer 
ence on American Foreign Policy held 
at Colgate University here during 
July, at which 19 ambassadors and 
legation chiefs of various countries 
took part in discussions. Recitals were 
given during the conference by Theo 
dor Uppman, baritone, and Ford B 
Saunders, organist, July 10; Mena 
Marucci, pianist, July 11; Walter 
Scheff, baritone, July 12; and Robert 
Starer, pianist, July 13. 


heartily recommended. There are a 
few amusing touches: I doubt if Nor 
wegians would approve of “Awser” 
as a phonetic equivalent of Ase (ever 
in England), and Halle, in Germany, 
has no acute accent. 

As an indication of the richness of 
illustration I might mention that the 
section on Mendelssohn’s “Hebrides” 
Overture contains a picture of Fin 
gal’s Cave and a reproduction of the 
musical phrase Mendelssohn jotted 
down while he was there which dif- 
fers from the version he used later 
in his composition. These manuals 
are issued by Novello in London and 


are available from H. W. Gray in 
New York. _e. 


Brief History 
Of Paris Opera 


The 80th anniversary of the pres 
ent Paris Opera House—or the Pa 
lais Garnier, which is its official title 
-is the occasion for a slender but 
handsome and informative book, paper 
bound, on the history of the lyric the 
ater in France by André Lejeune, 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Music in Public Schools 


continued from page 9 


little pleasure or enthusiasm. How- 
ever, the girls produced good tones 
and their work justified the time 
and effort expended. Another third 
of the available time was devoted 
to a report on the life and career 
of Mozart. A boy read the results 
of his rather thorough investigation 
of factual sources, and the class 
took notes insofar as an under- 
standing of terms and spelling al- 
lowed. The teacher aided in get- 
ting over such hurdles as “Idome- 
neo” and similar foreign, or tech- 
nical, details. If this seemed a bit 
advanced for junior high, it at 
least expanded the students’ vision, 
and did not drag on into boredom 
and fatigue. Finally, recordings 
were played that had been pre- 
sented in previous sessions; the 
students wrote down the titles and 
then indicated orally what they had 
heard. 


Two Schools 


Evanston, with a population of 
18,000, has two junior high schools. 
The music staff for elementary and 
junior high numbers 17. Instru- 
mental class lessons are available 
beginning with the fourth grade. 
There is a close administrative link 
with the department of music ed- 
ucation in Northwestern Univers- 
ity. The Evanston senior high 
music department is a separate 
unit with its own staff and pro- 
gram. Here there are impressive 
performing groups including a fine 
chorus of around 80 members. The 
music director said that when their 
new building is in use they hope 
to offer a fine arts course. About 
a third of the large enrollment is 
included in the present performing 
organizations. This is a larger per- 
centage than we usually find. It 
might be argued that the presence 
of general music classes involving 
regular listening in the junior high 
grades ensures a wider interest and 
a greater inclination to continue 
music study in this particular high 
SC hool. 

Flint, Mich., has a wide-ranging 
and interrelated set of school and 
community music projects and ac- 
tivities. The director of music, 
with whom I was able to confer 
at some length, is conductor of 
the city’s symphony orchestra and 
a member of the faculty of Flint 
Junior College. Music begins in 
the kindergarten and, following 
special testing in the third grade, 
a special program of instrumental 
training is inaugurated in the 
fourth, In the 33 elementary 
school buildings, 28 music teachers 
are employed, six for instrumental 
and 22 for vocal instruction. In the 
junior high, all seventh-and-eighth 
grade students are required to take 
general music (the term applied to 
work designed primarily for non- 
performers), these classes alternat- 
ing two and three times per week. 
Among the principal aims of the 
course, as stated in the 1954 out- 
line is “acquaintance and experi- 
ence with music through (a) per- 
formance according to the ability 
of the class, (b) listening to other 
music groups and recordings, and 
(c) class discussions”. The final 
sentence in this section is of spe- 
cial importance: “Audience educa- 
tion begins in the classroom and 
continues into the concert hall.” 
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Surely the country needs more 
audiences, and the school music 
educators are in a position to train 
them if they and the administra- 
tive staffs can work in conjunction. 

Music in the high schools of 
Flint is elective—a situation quite 
typical in American education. In 
other words, music is not required 
in any of the regular programs of 
study. This is unfortunate because, 
if treated as a literature, music is 
an adult subject, and the high 
school student is ready to grasp it 
whenever he is allowed to hear it 
as something more than an inci- 
dental adjunct to marching, danc- 
ing, and light entertainment. How- 
ever, the music staffs in Flint pro- 
vide extra-curricular opportunities, 
including choruses and an a cap- 
pella choir. An attempt is made to 
include “appreciation” along with 
the singing. Public performance is 
not the aim of these groups. 

Public demonstrations by school 
groups are presented regularly in 
an auditorium housing 6,000 peo- 
ple. “Vocal Music on Parade” and 
a similar gala event for instrumen- 
talists require the entire floor for 
the performers, with the audience 
in the galleries. The Flint Sym- 
phony is able to give a series of 
free Sunday concerts, and there is 
a “Know Your Music Club” in- 
volving 300 youngsters, who come 
to hear recordings. 


Central Organization 


A unique organization is the 
Flint Community Music Associa- 
tion. Although it is concerned 
with the whole musical life of the 
city, it was closely related to the 
school music system as early as 
1921, and now embraces the Flint 
Choral Union; the Flint Symphony 
Orchestra; the Annual Christmas 
Festival; the Music Survey of Flint, 
General Community Singing (28 
choirs or other singing groups); a 
Loan System of Books, Music, In- 
struments and Costumes; and a 
Service to Churches (locating or- 
ganists, choir leaders, etc.). Among 
many co-operating nonmember or- 
ganizations are the Flint Concert 
Band, Mott Foundation, St. Cecilia 
Society, Flint Youth Symphony, 
Flint Community Players, several 
General Motors musical groups, 
MacDowell Club, and dozens of 
others. 

Of special significance is the fact 
that the co-ordinating organization 
is represented in the Council of 


RECEPTION. 

Rudolf Firkusny 
with R. L. Boyer 
(left), president 
of the Mount 
Vernon (Ohio) 
Community Con- 
cert Association, 
and Mrs. Russell 
Bone, campaign 
chairman, after a 
recital by the 
Czech pianist 





Social Agencies, receiving an an- 
nual grant which goes towards the 
salary of the director of school 
music, the association secretary and 
the maintenance of the library of 
music. The music  association’s 
board of 17 members contains the 
Mayor, City Manager and the Park 
Board Chairman, ex-officio, and 
representatives of the public school 
music staff, churches, chamber of 
commerce, the school administra- 
tion, and officials of local business 
such as automobile firms, railroads, 
banks and radio stations. 

In none of the communities visited 
was there any development in tele- 
vision to aid in spreading music. This 
communication medium, which comes 
into so many homes, is probably a 
deterrent to musical progress at the 
present time, but may eventually be- 
come a powerful element in advancing 
the knowledge of music and in creat- 
ing a desire for it. A weekly 15-minute 
program with student musicians pro- 
duced by the Rhode Island Music 
Educators Association on a Providence 
channel was discontinued after one 
season for lack of a sponsor. In sev- 
eral places radio programs are tied in 
with school music instruction; much 
more of this could be done, it must be 
emphasized. 


Key Figures 


All music supervisors agree that 
superintendents and principals are key 
figures who must be won over before 
any significant advance is achieved. 
For the most part these officials are 
not so much enemies of music as 
separated from it by administrative 
detail. Their views are likely to be 
limited or one-sided; a few are in- 
hibited by lack of knowledge or 
background, and others retain the 
conception of music as an individual 
skill rather than a universal language 
to be heard by all. It is common to 
find administrators who depend on 
musical performing groups as display 
units to further successful relations 
with taxpayers. This fortunate by- 
product of music education must be 
maintained, wherever possible, but the 
system of performing groups alone 
seems to have reached its limits with- 
out doing the main job of bringing 
music to the large majority of our 
future citizens. 

From many individuals I heard the 
remark that the time has come for the 
big music associations, such as the 
Music Educators National Conference, 
the National Association of Schools 
of Music and the Music Teachers Na- 
tional Association to lead a movement 
for the actual democratization of 
school music education. Frankly, the 
opinion was expressed that at least as 
much should be done for the nonper- 
forming student as for the performer. 
Such a policy would force shifts in 
the music program in many a school 
system—and might pose considerable 
pedagogical problems — but it would 
give meaning to the phrase “music for 
every child and every child for music”, 


Mount Vernon News 


and build up a. reservoir Of unde 
standing and “appreciation” whid 
would vastly affect our country’s tag 
This could best be accomplished 

bringing music of lasting appeal , 

students of junior and senior hig 
age, either in live presentations q 
more likely, by means of recording 
A “course” would be in order, by 
relatively short periods of supervyisd 
listening, whether or not conventig, 
ally “academic”, would be serviceats 
if wisely handled and regularly pr, 
vided. 

The director of the music educatic, 
curriculum in a large Midwestern 
university told me that it was esse 
tial that something more positive ky 
done to revive orchestral music-mal. 
ing in the secondary schools. He 
urging his students to crusade for 
balanced program of performing 


groups and general music wit! mori 


orchestras, more listening facilities 
and greater stress on music as «rt ani 
literature. Where bands hav: bee 
allowed to eclipse mote fundzment; 
musical offerings, he says, un!iesita- 
ingly, that they should be de--mphu. 
sized. This same educator fee's tha 
the promotional campaigns «f th 
band-instrument manufacturer. hay 
sometimes done disservice to musi 
education as a whole. 

Some of the states covered dy n 
trip were in ihe heart of the big -stat 
university, big-football-band te: ritor 
Many educators, including banc lea¢- 
ers themselves, are critical of wh: 
they regard as the inflated posi ion « 
the college and high school ms ching 
band. Rumor has it that onc sta 
university has an annual budvet « 
$50,000 for its band; whether or n 
this is the exact figure, there i; littl 
doubt that the sum is princely an 
that it is well-nigh impossille 
justify such a large expenditure wit! 
in the area of music educatioi 

The over-all conclusions r-acheé 
by the trip might be summarived a 
follows: 

A tremendous amount of ability ar 
resource is going into prograins « 
music education, albeit a map of tl 
country would display many gaps at 
some pretty thin coverage. 

As a whole the youngsters in th 
early grades are getting a reasonabl 
good, in some larger or wealthier com- 
munities an excellent, musical experi 
ence. 

The teen-ager too often is neglecte 
most of the time, or given group sing 
ing only, unless he plays or sings wel 
enough to get into a_ performing 
group. 


Waiting Audience 


Live music is seldom brought to the 
school, and only a fortunate minority 
go to special children’s concerts. The 
latter are always orchestral; I have 
yet to hear of a regular series ol 
school piano or organ recitals, pro- 
fessional choral programs or chamber 
music regularly provided for a whole 
school system. 

Among performing groups of stu 
dents the band takes first place. It 
always marches but does not neces- 
sarily prepare concert programs 
Choruses are almost as_ frequently 
found, and their standards are hig! 
and going higher. Orchestras are not 
numerous or good; there is an ap 
palling shortage of the backbone in- 
struments, the strings. Band instru- 
ments, the guitar, and the accordian 
are much more popular. ; 

There is considerable sentiment i 
favor of revising the music education 
picture to ensure that more stuents 
hear standard concert music and carr) 
into adult life an interest for that part 
of Western culture. The difficulty is in 
knowing where to start. 

With great wealth in talent and 
resources, we in the United State. can 
formulate a type of public music edu- 
cation assuring both results. Bu: this 
happy conclusion will not come «bout 
unless responsible leaders in the pro- 
fession bravely admit present i:ade- 
quacies and take stock with ec uca- 
tional leaders in a move to make ‘ore 
democratic music education. 
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= 8 Annual American Dance Festival — 3%,'ss'wsseescss/4e Kleiber and Cluytens 

aplich and her company. To Lead Viennese Tour 

ig h At the evening performance on Aug. 

; appeal e e 20, Miss Koner’s “Concertino in A Erich Kleiber and André Cluytens 

senior  higl major”, to music by Pergolesi, had its will be co-conductors of the Vienna 

ntations ea ures ] remieres premiere. Costumes were by Consuelo Philharmonic when it makes its five 
recording Gano. It was danced by Miss Koner, week tour of the United States, start 
order, by Lucy Venable, and Elizabeth Harris. ing November, 1956. This will be the 
SUPETVise) The program also brought Miss Hum- first time that the famous orchestra 
CONVEREitg, New London, Conn. dancers with percussion accompani- phrey’s “Ruins and Visions”, and has paid a visit to this country, and 
Serviceably eight ment. It was performed ra Richard “Airs and Graces”; and Mr. Limén’s — will mark a high point of the Mozart 

ularly pr. : , s - “The Traitor” bi-centennial celebrations here. 


ic educatic. 


OUR concerts including ei 
premieres and a major revival 


made up the eighth annual Ameri- 


Fitzgerald, Michael Hollander, Harian 
McCallum. and John Barker. The per- 





Mr. Kleiber, 


who recently left his 


4 cep Mm can Dance Festival, held in Palmer cussion score was composed by Hazel Seep ° post as director of the East Berlin 
pala Auditorium of Connecticut College on Johnson, who played f with the as- Crescent City Series yt Shang ponent png nb 
positive jm Aug. 18 21. Opening night, Aug. 18, sistance of William Hug. The dancers Ends in New Orleans aL ype eae a fae ot Ms 
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i of oh Shaker” (created in 1931) danced by Hoving and his wife, Miss Nielsen, Opera House Association, proved her Ch ¢ Edinburgh 
posi! ion 6 membe s of the repertoire class of and music by Poulenc (“Summer and choreographic ability with her ver - peated ae o 
1 mécchin: fe Profess onal students ; and Miss Hum- Autumn”) ; and “Ballad”, with chore- sions of Johann Strauss’s “Emperor EpinBurGH.—Robert Ponsonby, 29 
one stai: Me Dares Night Spell”, danced by Mr. ography by Mr. Hoving and Miss Waltz and Gershwin’s “An Ameri- year-old assistant to lan Hunter, 
budvet ¢ Limon, Mr. Hoving, Betty Jones, and Nielsen, using popular tunes. Both of can in Paris”. — present artistic director of the Edin 
her ofl Ruth Currier. cae these duets were danced by the chore- Conductors of the season have been burgh International Festival, has beet 
oe is Tae Two new works by José Limon had ographers. Also on the matinee | pro- Rudolph Kruger, Mr. Jansen, and named successor to Mr. Hunter, Mr 
incely ani (e Weir Premieres on Aug. 19. “Scherzo gram were Pearl Lang’s solos “Moon- James Yestadt, all capable young Ponsonby has been on the staff fo | 
ossille tim § 2 suite of three dances for male sung” and “W Windswept” , performed leaders. Harry Brunswick Loés _ the past four festivals 
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Longines Symphonette® 
Mishel Piastro conducting 


Clarence Cramer's 
tee ra hese, 8 he 
| ting orchestra & choruses give 
Sdeost Bai i with Ellen Faull, 
: Mona Paulos, “im Hawthorne, Al- 
j gerd Brazis, Desire Ligetti, and ‘stage 
production. 
"Gala Night at the Opera” 
Aida Nile & fe ust Garden Scenes. 
Sinda Iberia & Company 
Spain's Sensational ena f 5 persone. 
“Carmen & Don Jose" 
Ralph Nielsen, Audrey Paul, Marlinn 
| String Trio. 
Serenaders Male Quartet 
' Distinguished Radio & TV Artists. 
“Operetta Time" 
; with Elizabeth Humphrey, 
Izzo, Ralph Dodds. 
: Bill & Pat Medley 
4 | 2 Pianists; 2 ak Baldwins. 
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Gallagher, James Fleetwood, and 
Sylvia Stone; and Mr. Bimboni, 
| conductor. 


“Amahl and the Night Visitors” 
and “Hansel and Gretel” (July 29 
and Aug. 1), the former with Rob- 
ert Jones, as Amahl; Miss Krebs, 
as the Mother; and Mr. Fried, Mr. 
Thompson, Mr. Patacchi, and Mr. 
Gallagher; and Mr. Bimboni, con- 
ductor; the latter with Mr. McCrae, 
as Peter; Miss Marchetto, as Ger- 
trude; Barbara Quinlan, as Hansel; 
Dorothy Clark, as Gretel; Stephanie 
Scourby, as the Witch; Martha 
Stotler, as the Sandman and Dew 
Fairy; and Edward Murphy, con- 
ductor. 

“The Merry Wives of Windsor” 
(Aug. 5 and 8), with Miss Bybell, 
as Mistress Ford; Miss Marchetto, 
as Mistress Page; Mr. Patacchi, as 
Falstaff; Marjorie Gordon, as 
Anne; and Mr. Murphy, conductor. 

“Il Trovatore” (Aug. 12 and 15), 
with Rosa Savoia, as Leonora; 
Miss Krebs, as Azucena; Brent Wil- 


liams, as Manrico; Mr. ‘Thompson, 
as the Count di Luna; and Mr. 
Bimboni, conductor. 


“The Marriage of Figaro” (Aug. 
19 and 22), with Mr. McCrae, as 
Almaviva; Mr. Thompson, as Fi- 
garo; Miss Savoia, as the Countess; 
Miss Bybell, as Susanna; Patricia 
Berlin, as Cherubino; Marion An- 
derson, as Barbarina; and Mr. 
Murphy, conductor. 

Recitalists and ensembles heard 
throughout the season included 
Eileen Farrell, soprano, on July 9; 
William Warfield, baritone, on 
Aug. 27; the Mischako Quartet 
(three recitals); Beatrice Krebs 
| and Howard Jarratt, on July 7; 
Mary Judd and Brent Williams, on 
July 28; Patricia Bybell and Laszlo 
Varga, on July 21; and Stephanie 
Scourdy and Hugh Thompson, on 
Aug. 4. Choral Groups included 
the Chautauqua Choir, Cecil Stew- 


art, choral director, and Charles 
W. Schmitt, assistant director; the 
Columbus Boychoir; the Barber- 


shop Chorus, Seneca Land District; 
and the Children’s Community 
Lillian 


Chorus of the Tonawandas, 
Wilder, director. 

George Volkel gave regular organ 
recitals during the season, and the 
Student Symphony, 
scheduled 

mornings. 


under Edward 
concerts on 
Katherine 


Murphy, 
Saturday 


of the association; Mrs. 





the piano 


Bacon conducted interpretation 
and master classes and Marion 
Rous offered lecture recitals. 


Aspen 


continued from page 10 


The master classes were always 
engrossing. With the accent on Mo- 
zart in anticipation of the bicen- 
tennial next year, this composer’s 
music was much discussed. Albert 
Tipton gave a demonstration of 
Mozart’s music for flute, and Mr. 
Goldberg lectured on Mozart and 
the Problem of Ornamentation. 
The New Music Quartet conducted 
an interesting class on String Meth- 
ods and Repertoire, and Ruth and 
Mario Chamlee discussed the Devel- 
opment of French Song and Opera 
in an inspiration manner. The 
opera workshops proved provoca- 
tive under Mme. Milhaud’s direc- 
tion. 

At all times one was struck by the 
rapt attention given fellow students 
during their rehearsals and _per- 
formances, and, while some of them 
seemed to miss the spirit of the 
music in concentrating on technical 
excellence, there was always an in- 
tense sincerity and absorption in 
music that left one more than ever 
impressed by the Aspen Music 
School. 


Aix 
continued from page 15 


Concerto; Teresa  Stich-Randall 
sang Fiordiligi in “Cosi fan tutte” 
and the Countess in ““The Marriage 
of Figaro”, and Nan Merriman 
was Dorabella in “Cosi”, as well as 
the soloist in Falla’s “El Amor 
Brujo”. 

From the beginning, Aix-en-Prov- 
ence has specialized in Mozart 
operas, and with the exception of 
a few cast changes the two pro- 
ductions this year were essentially 
the same as those given in years 
past. Continuing his policy of seek- 
ing out capable, but untried young 
performers, the festival director, 
Gabriel Dussurget, introduced Pilar 
Lorengar to the professional musi- 
cal world in this 1955 presentation 

f “The Marriage of Figaro”. She 
was successful as Cherubino, but 
her beauty will count for even 
more when she is cast in a female 





AUSTRALIAN VISITOR. Lorna Sydney (left), mezzo-soprano, 
is greeted backstage by officers and members of 
(N.D.) Civic Music Association following her recent concert there. 
Shown in the picture with Miss Sydney are M. Poulton, president 
Vernon Forbes; Mrs. George Nordahl; 
Mrs. T. Stelten; Mrs. C. Johnson; Mrs. F. Brown; Mrs. G. Fischer ; 
Olive Lillestol. René Weigert, Miss Sydney’s accompanist, is at 


the Wahpeton 


role. This will surely come to pass, 
for she has a lovely voice, ond she 
makes good use of it. The role of 
Figaro was excellently handled }, 
Rolando Panerai, who had hereto. 
fore been limited to small parts 
at La Scala in Milan. 

Janine Micheau, Nicolai Gedda, 
and Mathilde Siderer were the 
principals in the “novelty” of the 
festival, a new production of the 
original Paris, or tenor, version of 
Gluck’s “Orpheus”. All three were 
good artists, but they were at the 
mercy of a conductor inexperienced 
in the theater, and their efforts 
were largely to no avail. Karl Ris. 
tenpart has achieved some distinc. 
tion, especially with recording en- 
thusiasts, as an interpreter of Bach. 
But the study of Bach’s music does 
not constitute a conventional hae 
aration for the theater, and Mr. 
Ristenpart’s rigid, stilted direction 


of “Orpheus” did not suggest that 
it ever should. 

Visually, the production was 
about as disappointing as it was 


musically. Jean-Denis Malcl»’s at. 
tempt to dress the characters and 
their supernatural surroundings as 
they might have been conceived in 
the 18th century did not work out 


well. At their best, the cha:acters 
looked like elaborately  ciressed 
dolls, and at their worst. they 


looked ridiculous. 
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“The “How — Why — What" 
Of Piano Playing 


By ApELE Marcus 


and most direct path to the 

understanding and study of 
music means complete dedication. 
This quest has not only been in- 
piring to me as a performer, but 
also has helped me to guide students 
toward a creative handling of their 
potentialities. 
‘Many theories, approaches, and 
practices have been evolved during 
my life. Some of these have been 
discarded, but many have remained 
in my consciousness and convictions. 

Duriny the 1955-56 season, I shall 
give a scries of lecture-recitals, in- 
duding open-forum discussions, on 
the “HOW—WHY—WHAT?” of pi- 
ano playing. This may sound like 
a streamilined version of a highly 
comple. subject, but when con- 
sidered in detail can hardly be 
termed oversimplification. 

There is much difference between 
mechanics and technique. Tech- 
nique or the “HOW” of piano 
playing covers a wide territory. It 
requires a searching intelligence in 
the complete utilization of me- 
chanics and an unlimited imagina- 
tion in the accurate projection of 
a musical idea. 

Often we find students who prac- 
tice interminably at scales, arpeg- 
gis, OCtaves, etc., and think this 
constitutes the sum total of tech- 
nical command. Of course, there is 
a definite keyboard approach to all 
these elements of piano playing, and 
studying them is of the utmost im- 
portance. But the mechanics are 
only tools of an individually con- 
ceived technique. 

After a thorough grounding in 
mechanics, we learn to understand 
our physical relationship to the in- 
‘trument. With a genuine pianistic 
talent, which usually manifests 
itself at an early age, this necessary 
groundwork is comparatively simple. 
By this study we acquire facility. 
However, I feel that facility is not 
technique. Very often we hear ex- 
tremely facile playing that sounds 
like “water running off a duck’s 
back”. Though this type of playing 
requently indicates a supermechan- 
sm, it is totally uncommunicative 
m sound and unimaginative in the 
teatment of a musical phrase. A 
dynamic passage that requires sus- 
ined intensity and myriad hues of 
mance and color may be played 
i very perfunctory style. These 
added qualities can be achieved 
only by a constant search for the 
HOW” process. 

Many musicians may feel that 
the “HOW” is really an interpre- 
lative gift, but I have found in- 
lumerable students who have defi- 
ute, accurate responses to music 
ind yet cannot express pianistically 
what they feel or think. This is not 
owing to a lack of keyboard facility, 


Gand mose for the simplest 


witete Marcus _ today ccmbines a concert 
>. ist’s career with lecture-recitals and teach- 
hs An associate of the late Josef Lhevinne, 
1s o: the faculty of. the Juilliard School 
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Adele Marcus 


manipulation, speed, or power, but 
to a limited analysis of their own 
technique. If we cannot evolve a 
technique that will cover every 
facet of performance, we have failed 
in the complete utilization of our 
facility and mechanics. In the final 
analysis, the “HOW” means making 
our own technique. 

Musicianship or the “WHY” of 
our musical conceptions adds rea- 
soning and authority to our study. 
A minute examination of the score 
followed by a logical questioning of 
all markings are symbols of this 
musicianship. Musicianship must 
serve as the root of all interpreta- 
tions, or the entire structures of the 
works lose validity and conviction. 

Without a musician’s grasp, a per- 
formance usually becomes a series 
of isolated fragments. Though per- 
haps technically arresting or spo- 
radically interesting, the work can- 
not stand as a piece of architecture. 
A performance must be unified and 
plastic in contour to sustain an 
indelible impression. Musicianship 
or the “WHY” is the governor of 
interpretation and performance. I 
consider it the second step in mu- 
sical study. 

After we have developed an ade- 
quate physical approach and have 
sieved, pruned, and channeled our 
intellectual powers, we come to in- 
terpretation. Interpretation is 
“WHAT” we choose to convey in 
the re-creation of a composition. 
This is our original goal, our ulti- 
mate one—actually our objective at 
all times! Whether we work with 
an all-embracing technique or con- 
centrate on the composer’s ideas in 
relation to our own responses, these 
ultimately become the handmaiden 
of our interpretations. 

Our great responsibility is the 
re-creation of music. This again de- 
pends largely upon our individual 
temperament. “WHAT” we express 
musically will always reveal our 
temperament and personality. 

Tone, for example, is the most 
personal quality we have, and no 
two people possess the same tone. 
When I speak of tone, I mean not 
only the singing tone required for 
melodic passages, but also the gen- 
eral sound and texture of our play- 
ing. As some peopie have greater 
or lesser resonance in their voice, 


some have more of less sonority in 
their “sound”. Certainly tone can 
change during various stages of 
musical development and can be 
altered enormously through proper 
studying processes. Listening to our- 
selves with the utmost concentration 
is the first requisite for producing a 
singing tone. But we must listen 
not only with our inner ear for 
what we feel, but also with our 
outer ear for the actual sound. We 
cannot possibly analyze to the last 
degree what constitutes a beautiful 
tone. It is produced by what we feel, 
hear, and think, and by our key- 
board approach. 

Great pianists like Josef Lhevinne, 
Artur Schnabel, and Vladimir Horo- 
witz (the former two having been 
my teachers and the latter an artist 
with whom I have had the privilege 
of several stimulating talks) have 
strengthened my convictions about 
the interpreter’s individuality. 
When someone says that we should 
play only what is written in the 
music, I am often amused. We all 
realize that the musical concepts and 
interpretations of these three great 


Perkins Named Manager 


Hartrorp, Conn.—Arthur W. Per- 
kins, who has recently been appointed 
manager of the Hartford Symphony, 
is confident that he can build the sym- 
phonic organization into one of the 
country’s major orchestras. 

Mr. Perkins, who was manager of 
the San Antonio Orchestra and assist- 
ant manager of the Detroit Sym- 
phony, has just taken up residence in 
Hartford and is not satisfied with 
the present budget of $95,000 and ex- 
pects in another season to raise the 
budget to $125,000. 

He believes there should be at least 
eight or ten concerts a year. At pres- 
ent the orchestra, under the direction 
of Fritz Mahler, who has also been 


the world renowned boys’ choir 


artists are widely divergent and re 
markably convincing. 

If our temperaments are more 
lyrical and poetic than fiery and 
dynamic or more placid and in- 
tellectual than spiritual and reflec- 
tive, these qualities will be apparent 
in our interpretations. We may have 
adequate technical command and 
reveal sound principles of musician- 
ship and training, but if the proper 
emotional ingredients are not pro- 
jected, our interpretations remain 
arid, dull, lifeless, and uncommuni- 
cative. The emotional contact with 
the music is of paramount impor 
tance. The performance of many 
styles of music generates varied 
emotions. To be able to capture and 
recapture the ever elusive emotional 
content of any work is the acid test 
of the performing artist. 

The “HOW—WHY—WHAT" of 
piano playing means studying with 
a searching intelligence of the 
mind and heart with the greatest 
humility and integrity. This will 
satisfy every facet of our talent 
knowledge, thought, study, and 
spiritual being. 


of Hartford Symphony 


acting as manager, has been giving 
six major concerts in addition to chil 
dren’s and “Pop” concerts. Mr. Per 
kins commented on the large metro 
politan area from which the Hartford 
wrchestra is able to draw and build 
its audiences 

“The area is very compact by com 
parison with cities like San Antonio 
and people here don’t have to travel 
great distances to hear music. Hart- 
ford has a strong music tradition. It 
is a growing city and it has money.” 
It will be Mr. Perkins’ job to handle 
all of the orchestra’s business affairs 
including fund raising, promotion, and 
office management. 


—Cart E, LINDstromM 
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NEW MUSIC 





By Ropert SABIN 


Pieces for Guitar 
Edited by Segovia 


Guitarists have a rich variety from 
which to choose in the Edition An- 
dres Segovia of the Guitar Archive 
issued by B. Schotts Sohne in Mainz 
and available from Associated Music 
Publishers in New York. These 
pieces, edited by the eminent Spanish 
artist, consist of modern works writ- 
ten for the guitar and transcriptions. 
\ representative selection is reviewed 
here. The Cavatina of Alexandre 
lansman, composed in 1951, consists 
of four brief, melodious and idiomatic 
pieces called Preludio, Sarabande, 
Scherzino, and Barcarolle. Manuel 
M. Ponce’s Sonata No. 3 is rhythmi- 
cally vigorous and rich in texture, if 
hackneyed in its material. 

Segovia himself has written an 
“Estudio sin luz” that offers a model 
ot transparent and effective writing 
tor the guitar. Emilio Pujol’s “Home- 
naje a Tarrega” achieves variety and 
pungency in a brief space. Mario 
Castelnuovo-Tedesco has written a 
Suite for Guitar Alone, made up of a 
Prelude, Scotch Ballad, and Capriccio, 
that is technically effective but musi- 
cally commonplace. I have never 
heard Castelnuovo-Tedesco’s Fantasia 
tor Guitar and Piano, Op. 145, but an 
examination of the score inspires no 
keen desire to do so. The musical 
materials are banal, and the piano 
part seems quite superfluous. 

Segovia’s Bach arrangements have 
been favorites with his audiences for 
many years. His versions of a Pre- 
lude, Gavotte, and Sarabande are mod- 
els of discretion and effectiveness. The 
Brahms Waltz No. 8 from Opus 39 
transcribes amazingly well, in view of 
its original pianistic character. A 
Scarlatti Sonata in E minor, on the 
other hand, offers no difficulties to the 
arranger. Segovia has also transcribed 
two arias for guitar and voice: Tom- 
maso Giordani’s “Caro mio ben”; and 


at age : : 
Bellini’s ‘Dolente immagine di fille 
mia. 


Music for Lute 
Is Republished 


The volume of English Lute Music 
(16th Century) selected, transcribed, 
and edited by David Lumsden (which 
forms No. 2 of Schott’s “Series of 
Early Lute Music” is packed with 
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treasures. From the period from 1540 
to 1620 alone, as the editor points out, 
there are 2,000 pieces for solo lute 
still available to the anthologist. 
Thurston Dart asserts in his preface 
that “of all the musical instruments 
that have passed out of common use 
during the last 500 years or so, the 
lute is unquestionably the most im- 
portant”. Certainly no one would 
deny.its claim to a position of major 
importance in musical history and we 
can only hope that it will continue to 
be cherished. 

Mr. Lumsden has chosen 38 pieces, 
and he has been careful to provide a 
list of his sources, notes on the music, 
an index of composers, and an edi- 
torial note. A page of John Dow- 
land’s manuscript of “Farewell” “A 
Fancy” is reproduced as a handsome 
cover design. This music can be 
played on the harpsichord, guitar, or 
even on the piano, but it should be 
heard if possible on the lute. The vol- 
ume is available from Associated 
Music publishers. 

C. C. Easley has arranged a volume 
of “Music from the Time of Purcell” 
for two guitars. These brief pieces 
are charming and easy to play. They 
are taken from the collection “Con- 
temporaries of Purcell” edited by 
Kurt Herrmann for the Hinrichsen 
Edition. Guitarists, especially stu- 
dents, will welcome this album, which 
is issued by Associated Music Pub- 
lishers. 

From Milan (Edizioni Suvini Zer- 
boni) comes a book of “Twenty 
Recercari da Sonar nel Lauto” by 
Franciscus Bossinensis, transcribed in 
modern notation and arranged for 
piano by Benvenuto Disertori. Mr. 
Disertori has not attempted to make 
“effective” piano pieces from these 
ricercari but has been faithful to the 
originals as far as was practicable. 


Folk Song Retold 
And Illustrated 


Children will delight in the ver- 
sion of the ballad “Frog Went A- 
Courtin’” as retold by John Langstaff 
and delightfully illustrated by Feodor 
Rojankovsky. Mr. Langstaff, a con- 
cert singer, has used many versions 
in preparing his text, which carefully 
preserves the simplicity and naivete 
needed to make it convincing. The 
tune he has chosen is one that is 
sung in the Southern Appalachians 
for this ballad. The book is issued by 
Harcourt, Brace and Company. 


Christmas and Other Sacred 
Choral Works 


New additions to the H. W. Gray 
list of Christmas anthems include the 
following : 

“The Birth-Night of Christ”, by 
Douglas Breitmayer (SATB, a cap- 
pella). 

“Candles”, by Katharine E. Lucke 
(SATB, soprano solo ad lib., or- 
gan). 

“A Christmas Antiphony”’, by Ruth 
3ampton (SAB, piano). 

“Love at Christmas Time”, by Ivan 
Langstroth (SATB, organ). 

“Lovely Babe, Holy Child”, by Stanley 
A. Day (SATB, soprano solo ad 
lib., organ). 

“The March of the Wise Men”, from 
“The Babe of Bethlehem”, by Har- 
vey B. Gaul, arr. by Harold L. 
Rieder (SATB, organ). 

“Ring, Bells of Christmas”, by Ruth 
Taylor Magney (SA, piano). 

“Sleep, My Saviour, Sleep”, by Arthur 
Bergh (SATB, a cappella). 

“A Song to the Sleeping Babe”, by 
Frederick A. Snell (SATB, a cap- 
pella). 

“Songs of the Nativity” (“Behold, a 
Virgin Shall Be with Child”, “Now 
Begin on Christmas Day”, “The 
Birds”, “Lullaby”, “Alleluia”), by 
John La Montaine (SATB, a cap- 
pella). 


“The Virgin’s Plaint”, by Austin C. 
Lovelace (SATB, a capella). ; 
Four other sacred anthems now in 

the H. W. Gray catalogue are: 

“The Lord Reigneth”, by Wallis Bra- 
man (SATB, organ). 

“Praise the Lord, O My Soul”, by 
Alastair Cassels Brown (SATB or 
TTBB, organ). 

“Sing Alleluia Forth”, by David H. 
Williams (SATB, organ). 

“The Time Draws Near”, by David H. 
Williams (SATB, organ). 


American Folk Songs 
In Choral Arrangements 


Theodore Presser has added the fol- 
lowing eight new items to its Ameri- 
can Folk Song Series, of which Elie 
Siegmeister is the editor: 

“The Bold Fisherman”, sea ballad, arr. 
by Elie Siegmeister (SATB, with 
piano). 

“The Cooper O’Fife”’, answerback 
song, arr. by Elie Siegmeister 
(SATB, baritone and alto solos, a 
cappella). 

“Evening Shade’, early 
hymn, arr. by Elie 
(SATB, a cappella). 

“IT Must and I Will Get Married”, 
arr. by Philip James (SATB, a cap- 
pella). 

“I’m Sad and I’m Lonely”, mountain 
song, arr. by Elie Siegmeister 
(SATB, piano). 

“Pat Works on the Railway”, arr. by 
Philip James (SATB, piano). 

“Schlof, Bobbeli” (“Sleep, Little 
One”), Pennsylvania Dutch lullaby, 
arr. by Elie Siegmeister (SATB, a 
cappella). 

Also from Theodore Presser come 
four songs in the series Choral Music 
for Junior High School, selected and 
edited by Genevieve Rorke: 

“Fum, Fum, Fum’”, Spanish carol, arr. 
by Marion Vree (SATB, piano). 
“Keep an Eye on Me”, by Don Gustaf- 

son (SATB, piano). 

“Popcorn Carnival”, by Don Gustat- 
son (SSA, piano). 

“Rolling Hills”, by Don Gustafson 
(SATB, piano). 


National Gallery of Art 
Begins 14th Concert Season 


WasHInNGTON, D. C._—The 14th sea- 
son of Sunday evening concerts in the 
National Gallery of Art is scheduled 
to begin on Sept. 11 and continue 
through June. The series will include 
performances by the National Gallery 
Orchestra, under Richard Bales; 
chamber groups; choruses; piano, 
vocal, and instrumental recitalists ; and 
soloists with the orchestra. The Gal- 
lery’s 13th American Music Festival 
will take place in the spring. The open- 
ing program listed Stanley Weiner, 
violinist, and Harry McClure, pianist, 
as the artists. James Wolfe, pianist, 
1s scheduled to give a recital on Sept. 
18. 


American 
Siegmeister 


Chamber Music Festival 
At Wisconsin State College 


MILWAUKEE.—Wisconsin State Col- 
lege inaugurated its first chamber- 
music festival this summer. Par- 
ticipating were the New York Wood- 
wind Quartet and the Fine Arts 
Quartet of Chicago. Five concerts 
were given July 5-22, in addition to 
which both groups conducted a cham- 
ber-music workshop. On July 7 and 
10, Frank Glazer was the guest pian- 
ist in Mozart's Piano Quintet, K. 452, 
and Beethoven's Piano Quartet, Op. 16. 


Early Beethoven Work 
Found in British Museum 


Lonpon.—An unpublished composi- 
tion by Beethoven, Allegretto for 
piano, violin, and cello, has been found 
in a Beethoven sketchbook in the Brit- 
ish Museum. The composition, which 
will have its premiere on BBC in 
November, was probably written when 
the composer was only 14. The work 
is complete, according to Jack Wer- 
ner, music writer and researcher, but 
some notes in the harmonization of the 
piano part are omitted. 





ISCM Officers 
Elected for 1955-56 


BapEN-BaDEN. — The 1955 Gen. 
eral Assembly of the ISCM electa 
the new presidential council for 1955. 
56. The new officers are: Goffreg, 
Petrassi, president; Aaron Coplanj 
and Heinrich Strobel, vice-presidents: 
Benjamin Frankel and Guillauny 
Landré, council members; Robert W 
Mann, secretary-general; Giulio Ro. 
toli, treasurer; Henri Martelli, rep. 
resentative to UNESCO; and Stanley 
Glasser and Domingo Santa Cry 
overseas members. 

At the close of the festival, the 
Max and Walter Hinrichsen prize 
was awarded to Roberto Gerhard fo; 
his Symphony, the South Africa 
award to Matyas Seiber for his String 
Quartet No. 3, and the Sudwestfunk 
prize to Karl-Birger Blomd:hl for 
his Chamber Concerto. 

Next year’s ISCM Festival 
be held in Stockholm from June 
10, 1956. 


Music Critics Workshop 
To Meet in Fall 


LoutsviLLteE, Ky.—Music cr tics oj 
the United States and Cana a wil 
meet in their third annual w: rkshoy 
session here from Oct. 7 to ?. The 
sessions will be sponsored ‘vy the 
American Symphony Orc eestra 
League under a Rockefeller grant 
The critics will attend a cor ert by 
the Louisville Orchestra, give’ under 
the orchestra’s plan of commi: sioning 
and recording new music by Ameri 
can composers. They will sti ly the 
techniques used in recording ¢ \e new 
works, prepare reviews of tle new 
music, and then hold a sympo: um or 
the reviews themselves. 


Menotti Operas To Begi: 
Nationwide Tour at YMEA 


Two performances of Gian-Carl 
Menotti’s “The Medium” an: “The 
Telephone”, at the 92nd Street Y MHA 
in New York on Sept. 29 and Oct. 2 
will begin a ten-week nationw':ie tour 
for the works. Marie Powers will ap- 
pear in the operatic double bi'l, sup 
ported by Basel Landia, Richard Astor, 
Nadja Witkowska, and David Aiker 
The tour will be under the sponsor 
ship of Columbia Concerts, and the 
production is by Lawrence \anter 
and Pratt, Inc. 


Electro-Acoustic Meeting 
Held in Switzerland 


GRAVESANO, SWITZERLAND.— The In- 
ternational Foundation for Music and 
Electro-Acoustic Research, under the 
sponsorship of the International Mv- 
sic Council (UNESCO), held its sec- 
ond international conference from 
July 24-31 at the Experimental Studi 
in Gravesano (Tessin). The theme 
of the conference was “What Is 
‘Light’ Music”, and lectures, demon- 
strations, and discussions were pre 
sented. 


Prokofieff Ballet Basis 
Of New Soviet Film 

“Romeo and Juliet”, a ballet wit! 
music by Serge Prokofieff, is shown 
in its entirety in a new Soviet film due 
to be released shortly in the United 
States. Prize winner at the Cannes 
Festival this spring, “The Ballet 0 
Romeo and Juliet” features the danc- 
ers Yuri Zhdanov and Galina Ulanova 
in the title roles. The film will bk 
distributed here by Tohan Pictures, 
Inc. 


Bookshop Opens 
Circulating Dance Library 


The Kamin Dance Bookshop in New 
York has opened a circulating ibrar) 
devoted exclusively to books <lealing 
with all aspects of the danc». The 
service. which became availa le © 
June 15, offers special rates tc teach- 
ers, students, and performers, 21d cal 
be subscribed to by mail. The «ddress 
is 1365 Sixth Ave., New York 19. 


MUSICAL AM :RICA 
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AM :RICA 


COMPOSERS CORNER 





URING his tour of South 
D America this summer Virgil 
Thomson conducted his Flute 


Concerto, with Alfredo Ianelli as solo- 
jst, in two concerts of the Asociacién 
Wagneriana in Buenos Aires. Later 
he led the Orquestra Sinfénica Brasil- 
jera in Sao Paolo and Rio de Janeiro, 
and the Orquesta Sinfénica in San- 
tiago, Chile. Named member of the 
Buenos Aires Music Critics Circle, 
Mr. Thomson also lectured in both 
English and Spanish in these cities as 
well as in Montevideo and Caracas. 
. s * 

A Sonata for Violin and Piano by 
Vaughon Williams, the first work i 
this form by the English Prccilbon 
will be given its first American per- 


formance on Nov. 14 by Joseph Szigeti 
sponsored by the Rochester Civic 
Music Association at the Eastman 
Theater. The work, still in manu- 
script, will receive its New York 


premicre later in the month by Mr. 
Sziget. 
. . . 

Sir William Walton will visit both 
San ‘“rancisco and New York to 
super se the two productions of his 
recent opera “Troilus and Cressida”. 
The work will be given its American 
premicre by the San Francisco Opera 
Comp:ny on Oct. 7 and its New York 
premiere by the New York City Opera 
Comp.iny on Oct. 21. 

. . . 

Ma.el Daniels’ “A Psalm of Praise” 
for m:xed chorus, three trumpets, per- 
cussion, and piano was presented by 
Hugh Ross and the Tanglewood Choir 
at the “Tanglewood on Parade” bene- 
fit for the Berkshire Music Center on 
Aug. 11. The work received its pre- 
miere in the 75th anniversary concert 
of Radcliffe College, by the Harvard- 
Radcliffe Chorus, G. Wallace Wood- 
worth conducting. 

Hail Elmore, composer and concert 
organist, has been appointed organist 
and choirmaster of the Central Mora- 
vian Church, Bethlehem, Penna. 
Anthony Strilko and David Epstein 
were named co-recipients of the $300 


Fromm Music Foundation award for 
the most promising student of com- 
position at the 1955 Aspen Music 
School. 

. . . 


Jan Sibelius has accepted the presi- 
dency of the Arnold Bax Society, 
which was established to promote the 
works of the English composer who 
died in 1953. The composer’s son-in- 
law, Jussi Jalas, will conduct the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra in December in a 
program honoring the composer’s 90th 
birthday. 


. . . 
The Composers Guild of America 
has been certified as the collective 


bargaining agent tor composers of 
music and/or works in connection with 
music with the nine major film studio 
members of the Association of Motion 
Picture Producers, Inc. 
. e es 
Ariadna Mikéshina'’s Concerto for 
Trombone and Orchestra, with Vin- 
cent Clarke as soloist, will receive its 
work! premiere in Town Hall on Oct. 
16. Miss Mikéshina will perform 
several of her piano compositions in 
the concert, which will be devoted 
entirely to her own works. Other art- 
ists scheduled to appear include Olivia 
Bonelli, soprano; Leonid Bolotine, vio- 
linist ; and Gayla Glenn, baritone. 


CONTESTS 


New York Mapricat Society AWARD. 
For singers and instrumentalists. 
Award: Town Hall debut recital. 
Competitive auditions to be held 
Sept. 14, 24, and 28. Address: The 


New York Madrigal Society, 817 
New York City. 


—__ 





Stcinway Hall, 


Sep'ember, 1955 


Gordon Sherwood, of Ann Arbor, 
Mich., and Gerald Kemner, of Kansas 
City, have been named the winners of 
the 13th annual Young Composers con- 
test of the National Federation of 
Music Clubs. Mr. Sherwood, a stud- 
ent at the University of Michigan, 
was awarded the $175 first prize for 
his Sonata for Violin and Piano. Mr. 
Kemner, a student at the Yale Univer- 
sity School of Music, received the 
$125 second prize for a string quartet. 

oo . 

A. Murray Cornelius, of Rye, N. Y., 
has been announced winner of a con- 
test among Westchester composers for 
an original band march. Mr. Corne- 
lius received a $100 cash award, and 
the Westchester County Recreation 
Commission, which conducted the con- 
test, will arrange for publication of 
the work. 


Survey 


continued from page 18 


Los ANGELES PHILHARMONIC, Alfred 
Wallenstein. 65 works. 39 com- 
posers. Beethoven—7; Brahms—5; 
Mendelssohn, Prokofieff, Schumann, 
Verdi—4. (14%) 

LovuISVILLE ORCHESTRA, Robert Whit- 
ney. 22 works. 21 composers. Bee- 





thoven—2. (9%) 

MINNEAPOLIS SyMPHONY, Antal Do- 
rati. 55 works. 31 composers. Bee- 
thoven, Brahms, Mozart—5; Bach. 
Richard Strauss—3; five others—2. 
(9%) 

NASHVILLE SymMpHONY, Guy Taylor. 
21 works. 20 composers. Beetho- 
ven, Mozart—2. (10%) 

NATIONAL SyMPHONY, Howard Mit- 
chell. 87 works. 44 composers. Bee- 
thoven—9; Rodgers—8&; Gershwin 
—5. ( 21% ) 

New ORLEANS SYMPHONY, Alexander 
Hilsberg. 56 works. 31 composers. 
Bach—7; Beethoven—6; Ravel, 
Tchaikovsky, Wagner—3. (8%) 


New YorK PHILHARMONIC-SYM- 


PHONY, Dimitri Mitronoulos. 181 
works. 90 composers. Beethoven 
13: Brahms — 12; Mozart 10 
(13%) 

OxLtaHomM’ Crry SymMpHoNy. Guy 
Fraser Harrison. 58 works. 35 com- 
nosers Berlioz, Tchaikovsky - 5% 


Beetheven, Mozart, Richard Strauss 
—4; Debussy—3. (23%) 

PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA, Eugene 
Ormandy. 112 works. 43 comnosers 
Jach—23 Wagner—8&; = Johann 
Strauss, Jr—7. (5%) 

PITTSBURGH SYMPHONY, 
Steinberg. 77 works. 
Mozart—8: Bach, 
Brahms, Johann 
704) 

PorTLAND SYMPHONY, guest conduct- 
ors. 40 works. 26 composers. Bee- 
thoven, Stravinskvy—4-° Men *elesohn 


William 
41 composers, 
Beethoven—6: 
Strauss, Jr 


Weber—3; 3 others—2. (5%) 
ROCHESTER PHILHARMONIC, Erich 

Leinsdorf. 53 works. 24 composers. 

Beethoven, Wagner—7; Richard 


Strauss—6; Tchaikovsky—4. (4%) 
St. Louts SympHony, Vladimir Gol- 
schmann. 87 work. 51 composers. 


Bach—9: Beethoven—&; Brahms 
5. (7%) 
San Antonio SyMmpuony, Victor 


Alessandro. 65 works. 37 composers. 

Beethoven—6; Richard 

Tchaikovsky—5 : Mozart—4. 
San Franctsco SYMPHONY, 


(8%) 


Torda. 68 works. 44 composers. 
Mozart—6: Beethoven, Brahms, 
Berlioz, Wagner—4; 7 others—2 
(11%) 

SEATTLE SyMpPHONY, Milton Katims. 
35 works. 28 composers. Mozart, 


Richard Strauss—3; Bach, Beetho- 
ven, Villa-Lobos—2. (9%) 

Tuscon SymMpuHony, Frederic Balazs. 
21 works. 16 comnosers. Mozart, 


Moussorgsky—2. (9%) 


Strauss, 


Enrique 


TutsA PuHILHArMonic, H. Arthur 
Brown. 51 works. 32 composers. 
Wagner—9; Mozart—5; Beethoven 
—3. (4%) 

Utan SympuHony, Maurice Abra- 
vanel. 56 works. 39 composers. 
Beethoven, Mozart—5; Brahms, 
Ravel—3; 6 others—2. (30%) 


State Opera House 
Reopened in East Berlin 


Bertin.—The State Opera House 
in East Berlin, destroyed during 
World War II and rebuilt at an esti- 


mated cost of 35,000,000 East German 
marks ($2,000,000), was reopened on 
Sept. 4+ with a gala ceremony spon- 
sored by the East German Communist 
government. Johannes R. Becher, min- 
ister for Cultural Affairs, said the 
East German regime will make efforts 
to hire the “best artists from all parts 
of the world”, 


Chicago Symphony Announces 
Saturday Concerts 


Cuitcaco.—A series of 14 Saturdav 
evening concerts at popular prices will 
be given during the Chicago Sym- 
phonv’s 1955-56 season. The concerts, 
wich will vary from the presentation 
of classics to Pop concerts, will have 
four guest conductors: Ezra Rachlin, 
Tibor Kozma, Henry Mazer, and Karl 
Kritz. The direction of remaining 
concerts of the series will be shared 
by Fritz Reiner, George Schick, and 
John Weicher. 


Philharmonic Musicians 
Gain Paid Vacations 


The members of the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony have won a 
week's vacation with pay as a result 


of recently concluded negotiations be- 
tween Local 802 of the American 
Federation of Musicians and the Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony Society. At the 
end of the 1956-57 season, the musi- 
cians will be paid for a 29th non 
performing week in addition to the 
28 weeks of the season. 


New Hampshire Festival 
Offers Mozart Requiem 


Laconta, N. H.—Performances of 
Mozart's Requiem were given on Aug 
11 and 14 in Laconia and Wolfeboro 
under the direction of Maurice Bon 
nev, regular conductor of the New 
Hampshire Music Festival summer 
series. The chorus in the work was 
made up of amateur singers from the 
region, and rehearsal preparation was 
under the direction of Larry Newland 


New Choral Adiunct 
To Philadelphia Orchestra 


PHILADELPHIA. \ new 
group has been formed to sing 
the Philadelphia Orchestra at 
concerts and recording 
throughout the season. The 
volunteer ensemble, to be known as 
the Philadelphia Orchestra Chorus, 
will be directed by assistant conductor 
William R. Smith. The group will 
assist in a = 3g concert perform: ince 
of Verdi's “La Traviata” in December. 


ch ral 

with 
regular 
sessic ms 


50-voice 


Naumburg Symphony Gives 
Final Park Concert 


The Naumburg Symphony presented 
the last concert of its summer series, 
on the Mall in Central Park on Sept. 
5. Harry John Brown, assistant con- 
ductor of the Boston Pops Orchestra, 
made his New York debut as a con- 
ductor in the concert, which included 
works by Weber, Humperdinck, and 
Smetana. Louis Sgarro, bass, was 
heard in arias by Verdi and Boito. 


Baldwin Piano Company 
Names New General Manager 


John Ortiz, formerly artist manag- 
er of the Baldwin Piano Company, has 
been appointed general manager of the 
company’s New York sales division, 
succeeding Harold S. Morse, who re- 
cently retired because of illness. 








Advanced Training 
For Opera Singers 


The National Orchestral Associa 
tion and the American Theater Wing's 
professional training program have 
announced a plan to give advanced 
operatic singers more experience in 
singing with orchestra. Under the pla 
worked out between Leon Barzin, con 
ductor of the National Orchestra As 
sociation, and Leopold Sachse, stag 
director of the New York City Opera 
Company and head of the Wing's 
Opera Workshop, singers in the work 
shop will participate in the preparat i 
of a series of operatic broadcasts tl 

>to be part of the 1955-56 rehearsal 
Sceudinnad of the orchestra. Broad 


casts, under Mr. Barzin’s directior 
are heard weckly from October 
April over radio station WN Y¢ 





Mozart Congress Planned; 
Youth Orchestra Scheduled 


Austrian Academ 
of Sciences is planning to hold ai 
International Mozart Congress dur 
ing the 1956 Vienna Festival (June 2 
24, 1956). Mozart biographers and 
historians will be invited to 
problems of research dealing with the 
life and works of Mozart. In honor of 
the Mozart commemorative year, the 
formation of an International Mozart 
Youth Orchestra is also being planned 


VIENNA.—The 


discuss 


Rochester Civic Music 
Lists 1955-56 Attractions | 


Rocuester, N. Y.—The Rocheste: 
Civic Music Association will present 
an artist’s series consisting of six at 
tractions during the 1955-56 
season. The which 
ated last vear, open 


concer | 
was inti | 
on Oct 10 


series, 
will 


with a presentation of Menotti’s “The 
Medium” and “The Telephone”, wit! 
Marie Powers. Later events include 

recital by Joseph Szigeti, Nov. 14 


the Azuma Kabuki Dancers, Jan. 20: 
a Mozart Piano Festival, with Lul« 
shutz and Nemenoff and Boris Goldoy 
sky, Feb. 13; Walter Gieseking, Mar 
2: the Ballet Theater, March 24 


Vermont State Symphony 
Receives Increased Grant 


MONTPELIER, VT. The Ver 
House of ay genes tives has vote 
unanimously to appropriate $5,000 ar 
nually for the next bienniun 
Vermont State Svmphoi 
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Hotel Ansonia, Broadway & 73rd St. 
i New York 23. SU 7-1514 


HELEN CHASE 


Voice Teacher of Outstanding Artists 
Concert—Opera—T V—Radio—Recordings 
Member NYSTA & NATS 
25h W. TE O., HF. 25 — TR 7-9192 


ALBA spe 


CLAWSON 


TEACHER OF VOICE 
Teacher of Miss Jo Sullivan 
A 1425 prone 5-3240 York (Studio 63) 





| Rooney Coffer 


| Piano Teacher 


Faculty: Juilliard School of Music 
205 W. 57th St., NYC CI 7-5420 


CORNELL of IOWA 
Conservatory of Music 
PAUL BECKHELM, Ph.D., Director 


Home of the oldest May Music Festival 
West of the Mississippi River 


Mount Vernon, lowa 


VERA CURTIS 


(formerly pistrepeiiten Opera Co.) 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
tember: oe — NATS 
17 East 86th St., 


Atw 9- 5308 


AMY ELLERMAN 


COMPLETE VOCAL TRAINING 
Momber: NYSTA and NATS 
72nd St., N.Y.C. TR 7-0466 


MAY L. ETTS 


Associate to Guy Maier 

q CLASSES and PRIVATE LESSONS in 

f PRINCIPLES OF TECHNIQUE 
Studio: 709 Steinway Building 


113 W. 57th St., N.Y. 19 Phone: TAylor 7-7728 


HUGH FRASER-NOALL 


Teacher of Voice 
Mannes College of Music 
Private Studio—By Appt: 


121 E. 57th St., NY 22 PL 8-0371 
Eleanor Fraser-Noall, Coach-Accompanist 


a MARINKA 


GUREWICH 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
5 Faculty: New York College of Music 
K 333 Central Park W., NYC AC 2-7573 


LOLA HAYES 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 1200 5th Ave., N.Y.C. TR 6-2989 


} EDWIN 


HUGHES 


PraneTs. Caer AseD fon pues P al 
ANCE AND Rk CO 
UNIVERSITY AND CONSERVATORY 
ACHING POSITIO 


117 East a Street, New York, N. ¥. N. Y. 


ARTHUR KRAFT 


Teacher of 
MAC MORGAN & WM. WARFIELD 
Eastman School of Music 


Rochester, N. Y. 


Lucile LAWRENCE 


Concert Harpist - Teacher 


Co-author ‘‘Methods for the Harp 

and patiations for the Har 
ished by Schirmer 

Studio ones ollege of Music 


157 E 74 St., N. ¥. C. LA 2-1690 


D A R R E L L 
PIANO ¢ THEORY * COACHING 


Accredited “Progressive Series’’ Teacher 
¥ Formerly: Faculty Juilliard, 
N.Y.U., and Manhattan School of Music. 
50 W. 67th St., N. Y. 23 
SU 7-2849 or su 7-4950 


260 W. 
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EDUCATION in New York 





The New York College of Music 
enters its 78th year when it begins 
lessons and courses this September. 
Arved Kurtz, director, and associate 
directors Warner Hawkins, Otto 
Herz, Leslie Hodgson, and Carl Wer- 
schinger will head a faculty which 
has been augmented by the addition of 
Marcel Grandjany, harpist, to the 
staff. The Opera department is headed 
by Siegfried Landau and Albert Fel- 


| mar, and the symphony and chamber 


| On the 


orchestras are under the direction of 
Mr. Landau and Ugo di Dio. Piano 
courses will be given by Mr. Hodgson, 
Mr. Herz, and Angela Wechsler. 
Choruses will be under the direction of 
Frederic Kurzweil and Erich Katz, 
vocal interpretation under Alexander 
Kipnis and Ruth Kisch-Arndt. A suc- 
cessor to the late Marion Bauer, a 
faculty member in past seasons, will 
be announced in the near future. 


Caroline Beeson Fry presented a 
program of contemporary music sung 
by Sally Carrington, soprano, at her 
White Plains studio on July 25. Miss 
Carrington is currently singing in the 
San Francisco production of Leonard 


Bernstein’s “Trouble in Tahiti”. On 
July 26, Miss Fry’s opera class, 
Matthew Faruggio, director, pre- 


sented excerpts from operas by Bizet, 
Verdi, Mascagni and other composers. 
closing night of Miss Fry’s 
summer studio, July 27, a teacher’s 
workshop was held. 


Edwin Hughes's master class in 
piano was attended by nearly 40 pian- 
ists and teachers from many states. 
In addition to classes, weekly recitals 
were given by artist students. Appear- 
ing were Ronald Hodges, who made 
his New York debut last season, and 
was soloist with the Symphony of the 
Air at the Stony Brook Festival this 
summer; Rosemary Clarke, who 
makes her Town Hall debut Dec. 29; 


Dwight Oarr, winner of an award 
from the National Guild of Piano 
Teachers; Carolyn Powell, former 


Fulbright scholar; and Dorothy Bul- 
lock, who will appear as soloist with 
the Long Island Orchestra on Oct. 20. 
The last recital of the series presented 
Mr. and Mrs. Hughes in a two-piano 
recital. In additon to teaching at his 
New York studio this season, Mr. 
Hughes will also conduct monthly 
teaching sessions in Washington, D. C. 


The Manhattan School of Music 
has announced that one of its gradu- 
ates, Michael Flagello, has been 
awarded a year’s study of operatic 
conducting in Italy under a Fulbright 
grant. 


Gibner King will conduct a voice 
accompanists’ class at the Turtle Bay 
Music School beginning Oct. 18. The 
class will be open to accompanists, 
singers, and pianists. 


Darrell Peter announced the open- 
ing of his new piano studio at 50 W. 
67 Street, where instruction will be 
available in all phases of musicianship 
as well as piano. During the summer, 


Mr. Peter was director of drama at 
the “Music Trail” camp on Lake 
Placid. 


The Hebrew Union College has 
recently acquired the original manu- 
scripts of David Nowakowsky, 19th- 
century composer of synagogue music. 
The valuable manusc ripts were hidden 
during the Nazi regime, first in Ger- 
many, and then in occupied France. 
Selected manuscripts from the collec- 


| tion will be published by the school. 


| double 


| 
| 
| 
| 


ve College will present three 
ill performances of Puccini's 
“Gianni Schicchi” and Menotti’s “The 
Old Maid and the Thief” in English 


| on Feb, 2, 3, and 4. The production 


will be directed by music faculty 
members Alfredo Valenti and Donald 
Comrie. 


William 


Primrose 


William Primrose has joined the 
faculty of the Juilliard School of 
Music and will assume his duties as 
teacher of viola on Sept. 29, the open- 
ing of the school’s academic year. 
Mr. Primrose will continue his con- 


certizing career, 
The Hunter College subscription 
concert series will open this season 


with a recital by Elisabeth Schwarz- 
kopf, on Oct. 22. Other artists and 
groups scheduled to appear before the 
series closes on Feb. 18 include Robert 
Casadesus, Erica Morini, Eleanor 
Steber, Zino Francescatti, Irmgard 
Seefried, leading singers of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera, Rudolf Serkin, Alex- 
ander Schneider, Virtuosi di Roma, 
Wilhelm Jackhaus, and Jascha 
Heifetz. 


The New School for Social Re- 
search has scheduled 17 courses on 
music and music workshops for the 
fall term. Highlights for the term 
include a series of opera concerts and 
a chamber-music workshop. The opera 
concerts will be directed by Fritz 
Kramer, and the chamber-music work- 
shop is under the direction of Emil 


Hauser, founder of the Budapest 
String Quartet. 
Brooklyn College has announced 


that the four musical organizations 
sponsored by the Division of Commun- 
ity Service will hold auditions for new 
members, beginning Sept. 6. Member- 
ship is open in the Brooklyn Com- 
munity Chorus, the Brooklyn Com- 
munity Symphony, the Brooklyn Com- 
munity Chorale, and the Brooklyn 
Community Chamber Orchestra. 


The National Orchstral Associa- 
tion will hold auditions for its training 
orchestra during the last two weeks in 
September. Application blanks may be 
obtained by writing to Association 
offices, 119 W. 57th St., N-Y.C. 


The New York Madrigal Society 
announced the award of six voice 
scholarships. Further information may 
be obtained by writing to the Secretary 


of the Society, 817 Steinway Hall, 
New York. 
New York University has an- 


nounced the appointment of Paul van 
Sodegraven as chairman of the 

school’s department of music educa- 

tion, succeeding Vincent L. Jones. 


Starlight Musicals 
Close Profitable Season 


INDIANAPOLIS.—The first season for 
Starlight Musicals, outdoor perform- 
ances in the Butler University Bowl 
theater, closed in the black, with a 
return of 100 cents on the dollar to 
its guarantors. “Show Boat” played 
to sell-out houses for 13 performances 
to bring the venture into the money; 
it grossed $52,557. Six 
were given in all. The extremely hot 
summer, with only two performances 
rained out during the entire season, 
brought crowds to the comfortable 
new theater, which is complete and 
luxurious in every detail. Many patrons 
hope that the theater can be used for 
more than the run of musical come- 


dies. With next season’s operation 
assured, plans may develop for the 
bowl’s fuller use. —E. Y. P. 
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ANNE 
MARIE 


RANDAL 


of Paris 
Specializing in 
French Song Repertoire 
40 E. 10 St., nyc 3 GR 7-699 


ROSE RAYMOND 


Pianist and Teacher 
Exponent of TOBIAS MATTHAY Principles 
Private Lessons—Courses For Teachers 


320 W. 86th St., N. Y. 24 EN 2 7586 


: SHAFFNER 


SOPRANO — Teacher of Singing 
130 E. 40 St., N.Y.C. Tel MUrray Hill °-9580 


“MADAME SOLANO 
VOICE TEACHER BREATH CONTROL 
era and concert coach. Classical 
Span. songs. Beginners & professionals 
RI 9-6490 
415 Central Park W., N.Y.C. 25 


Sophie 


SOLOTAROFF 


Pianist 
Exponent of 


BONPENSIERE IDEO-KINETIC MET!:OD 
Teachers - Advanced 


Sherman Square Studios, 160 W. 73rd S! NYC 
Phone TR. 7-6700 


ZENKA STAYHA 


Voice Teacher 
Teacher of Daniza Ilitsch and _inge 
Manski, formerly Metropolitan Opera 
164 W. 79th St., NYC TR 3-9214 


robert TABOR 


Teacher of Singing 
Specialist in Voice Correction and 
Development 


61 W. 88 St., N.Y. 23, N.Y. TR 7-3081 


LOIS WANN 


Oboist—Teacher 


Faculty Juilliard School of Music; Bronx 
House; Music School of The Henry St 
Settlement 
N. Y. 


77 Kensington Rd., Bronxville, 
Tel.: DEerfield 7-1180 


ranny WARBURG 


Coach-Accompanist 
Lieder-Opera in 4 languages 
41 W. 82 St. (Apt. 7D), NY TR 4-2536 


ANGELIA WESCHLER 


Workshop and Seminar for 
Concert Pianists and Teachers 
Member Faculty: N. Y. College of Music 
171 W. 71 St., N.¥.C. SChulyer 4-7678 


LIL! WEXBERG 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Voice Placement 
Faculty N. Y. College of Music 


Studio: 58 E. 86 St., NY 28 BU 8-7791 


IRENE WILLIAMS 


VOCAL STUDIO 
1305 Spruce Street 
Phila. 7, Pa. Phone Pen. 5-3459 


DR. KONRAD WOLFF 


CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER 
336 Fort Washington Ave., N. Y. WA 7-4622 


Also: 2460 {6th St., Washington, D. C. 
CO 5-7381 











Dance Ansteactinn 











BALLET SCHOCL| 
Dir.: Boris Noviko*f 


Metropolitan Opera House Studie 15 
Classes for children—adults 
Education in Theatrical Dan-ing 
Broadway, NYC LO 5-¢ C364 
5 2. School, New Rochelle, N. Y. 
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EDUCATION in Other Centers 





The Peabody Conservatory of 
Music has made a number of oe 
ments to its faculty, including Guil- 
liermo Espinoza, conductor of the 
Conservatory Orchestra; Felix Bren- 
tano, head of the Opera Workshop ; 
Douglas Allanbrook, heomcay; Ar- 
thur Howes, ballet; Robert Gerle, 
strings; Julio E ‘steban Anguita, piano. 
During the Candlelight Concerts at 
the Conservatory, a number of Ameri- 
can works were performed, among 
them those of Henry Cowell, William 
Kroll, Spencer Huffman, and Louis 
Cheslock of the Peabody faculty. 

. . . 

Northwestern University lias an- 
nounced the oppointment of Angel 
Reyes as professor of violin and chair- 
man of the department of stringed 
instruments effective Sept. 1. 


The Eastman School of Music has 
announced the retirement of Arthur 
H. Larson, registrar, and Harold 
Gleason, director of graduate studies. 
Leonard Treash, director of the 
Oper: Workshop, and a group of 





Coach and 
Accompanist 


OTTO GUTH 


Coach—Accompanist 
Faculty Mannes College of Music 
sad W. 73rd 8, au. ¥.C. _ FRS-8683 3-3432 


veld ATCHEK 


Concert—Opera 
Coach-Accompanist of Dolores Wilson 
eee ~ of igor Gorin and 
Elena Nikolaidi 
Phones: Gtetie=—Se - 8909; Home—LI 4-185 


WILLIAM H U G H ES 


Coach—Accompanist 
sed W. 67th St., N. ¥. c. TR 3-8573 


H. SPENCER Mc EVOY 


Coach—Accompanist 
Singers and Instrumentalists 


a6 w. raed St, NYC 23 TR 3-1008 


STUART ROSS 


Coach—Accompanist 


Accompanist of Patrice Munse'! 
Charles Kuliman, and Elena Nikolaidi 


145 w. 55th 8t., N.Y.C. CI 7-4564 


MAX WALMER 


Pianist—Accom panist—Coach 








315 West 57th St. co sees 
wer WIGHTMAN] 
| 
Coach—Accompanist 


Met Opera Studios 


1445 Broadway, N.Y.C. LO 5-2431 
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| torium manager ; 
| Max Miller, organ; 


Eastman students gave a per formance 
of Puccini’s “Tosca” as the first pres- 
entation of Rochester’s “Opera Under 
the Stars” in the Highland Park Bowl. 


The Berkeley Summer Music School 
brought its season to a close with a 
series of concerts and student recitals. 
The Fidlar String Trio, with Gordon 
Kahn, violist, gave a concert on Aug. 
15. The last student recital of the 
season was held on Aug. 17, and 
gala student concert was presented on 
Aug. 19. Solos and ensembles werc 
played by the students, and the Junior 
and Senior String Orchestras partici- 
pated. 


The Music and Arts Institute of 
San Francisco presented the composer- 
pianist Alexander Tcherepnin in a 
program of his own works on Aug 
22. Mr. Tcherepnin was assisted by 
Mrs. Tcherepnin and Boris Blinder, 
cellist. The program included a world 
premiere performance of the Ten 
Piano Pieces, Op. 88, plaved by the 
composer, 


The American Academy in Rome 
is again offering a limited number of 
fellowships for 1956-57. Fellowships 
will be offered in composition for one 
year beginning Oct. 1, 1956. Requests 
for details should be addressed to the 
Executive Secretary, American Acad 
emy in Rome, 101 Park Avenue, 
Pad. 

Indiana University has appointed 
William B. Masselos to the post of 
resident pianist. He will take up his 
duties next fall. 


The University of Texas student 
chamber-music ensemble, the Alard 
String Quartet, has signed a contract 
with the National Concert and Artists 
Corporation for 1956-57. The quartet 
will make its Town Hall debut in 1956 


The Westminster Choir College lias 
been awarded a grant of $50,000 by 
one of America’s largest industrial 
foundations. The money will be used 
to help cover the expense of construc 
ting a new residence hall on campus. 


Dorothy Fisher, whose Seattle 
Junior Ballet made its New York de- 
but in June, has arranged to open a 
branch studio in Bellevue, a suburb 
of Seattle. 


The Mid-West National Band 
Clinic, to be held at the Hotel Sher 
man in Chicago from Dec. 7 through 
10, will feature a performance by the 
first All-American Bandmaster’s Band 
under the direction of William Santle- 
man, former leader of the Marine 
3and. The United States Navy Band 
will also be heard, as well as college 
and high-school bands from across the 
nation. 


IMinois Wesleyan University's choir 
was the official choral group at the 
National Convocation of Methodist 
Youth held at Purdue University, 
Aug. 21 through 26. Under the direc 
tion of Lloyd Pfautsch, the 45-voice 
choir sang at worship services and in 
special concerts. 


Recent additions to the faculty and 
administrative staff were made by the 
following schools: Tufts University, 
Kenneth MacKillop, head of the de- 
partment of music; Cornell College of 
lowa, Charlotte Axt, piano and cello, 
and Robert Cantrick, director of band 
and orchestra; Washington Univer- 
sity, Leslie Chabay, artist-in-resi- 
dence ; Washington University, Joseph 
Battista, piano; University of Texas, 
Alfio Pignotti, violin; University of 
Connecticut, Willard Sistare, audi- 
3oston University, 
University of 
Buffalo, Irving Cheyette, professor 
of music and education ; Southern Uni- 
versity, Baton Rouge, La. Joseph 
Cole, voice. 


Cincinnati Schools 
Announce Merger Details 


CincinnNaTI.— The College and 
Conservatory of Music here, which 
recently merged into one institution, 
the College-Conservatory of Music of 
Cincinnati, has announced the mem- 
bership of the board of directors of 
the new institution. 

‘Thomas Hogan, Jr., former presi- 
dent of the Conservatory, is chair- 
man of the board, and Walter S. 
Schmidt, former president of the Col- 
lege, has been named president of the 
board. Fred Smith, former College 
managing executive, is now adminis 
trator, and T. Scott Houston has been 
named dean of faculty and chairman 
of the graduate committee 

The Senior Symphony of the Col- 
lege-Conservatory will be conducted 
by Paul Katz, and the La Salle Quar- 
tet will be in residence. The Opera- 
Ballet department will be headed by 
Wilfred Engleman, formerly of the 
Metropolitan and Cincinnati Summer 
Operas, and Ernest Glover will con 
duct the Symphonic Band and Brass 
l-nsemble 

A joint enrollment of over 1,600 
students has been assured for the 
school during the year 1955-56 

The new institution will continue 
former affiliations with the University 
of Cincinnati and Xavier University, 
and continue to take an active part in 
the progress of WCET, an educa- 
tional television station here 


« ah . —, ose 
I nterval Concerts 


Open Interim Season 


The Interval Concerts opened their 
sixth annual season of fall concerts in 
Carnegie Recital Hall on Aug. 25 
with a varied program including Mil 
haud’s Suite; Bartok’s “Contrasts” for 
violin, clarinet, and piano; Schumann's 
“Fantasiestucke”; Hindemith’s Violin 
Concerto, Op. 36, No. 3; and Beethov- 
en’s Piano Sonata in E major, Op 
109. Performers in this first concert 
of the series were Stanley Drucker, 
clarinettist; Leon Rudin, violinist, and 
Edward Hausman, pianist. 

The second concert of the six-con- 
cert series presented an all-Bach pro- 
gram to a capacity audience at the 
Recital Hall on Aug. 31. Participants 
were Margaret Hillis, conductor; 
Harriet Wingreen, pianist; Ronald 
Kutik, trumpet; Andrew Lolya, flute; 
Grant Williams, tenor; Melvin Kap 
lan, oboe; and Harold Kohon, violin. 
Solo works heard were the Toccata in 
D major, played by Miss Wingreen, 
and the G minor Sonata for unaccom- 
panied violin. Miss Hillis conducted 
the ensemble in the Second Branden 
burg Concerto, in which the string 
accompaniment was played by a quin- 
tet consisting of Raymond Kunicki 
and Alban Berg, violins; Godfrey 
Layefsky, viola; Lorin Bernsohn, cell 
ist; and John Schaeffer, string bass. 
Also heard were the Cantata No. 189, 
with Mr. Williams as soloist, and the 
Sonata in A major for flute and 
cembalo 


Music Educators Conference 
Issues Planning Brochure 


The Committee on Music Rooms 
and Equipment of the Music Educa- 
tors National Conference has issued 
a bulletin as a guide to the planning 
of school auditoriums and music 
rooms from the acoustical and teach- 
ing standpoint. The booklet, priced 
at $4.50, is available from the Music 
Educators Conference, 64 E. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 4, III 


Kansas City Philharmonic 
To Offer Pop Concerts 


Kansas City, Mo—Pop concerts 
in a dance hall are planned by the 
Kansas City Philharmonic for the 
coming season. Ten concerts are 
scheduled to be given in the Plamor 
Ballroom, where refreshments will be 
served while the concert is going on. 


Swedish Dancer 
Appears in New York 


On Aug. 24 an invited audience had 
the opportunity to see Sweden’s most 
celebrated contemporary dancer, Bir 
git Akesson, at a brief recital and re 
ception at the Brooklyn Academy oi 
Music under the joint auspices of 
Julius Bloom, director of the Acad 
emy, Isadora Bennett and Richard 
Pleasant, with the collaboration of 
the American-Scandinavian Founda 
tion. The event was informally or 
ganized and as the program note stated 
was “completely unofficial”. But it was 
highly successful in making Miss 
Akesson known to hundreds of New 
York theater people, artists, writers 
and others. Not only did the guests see 
her dance but they witnessed a demon 
stration of the new Century-Izenour 
lighting equipment, which was used for 
her dances and then demonstrated witl 
explanations 

Miss Akesson danced her “Minor 
Seconds, Major Sevenths” (to the 
music from Bartok’s “Mikrokosmos 
VI") Movement, from Dances Wit! 
out Music; and “Oell: Sommeil et 
Réve”, with music by the moden 
Swedish composer Karl-Birger Blon 
dahl. Although she did not disclose 
glamorous stage personality or a trans 
cedent technique, Miss Akesson proved 
a searching - original choreographer 
and a performer of intense, dedicated 
simplicity and concentration. Most 


her dances were slow, static, almost 
hypnotic, with much emphasis upor 
distortion, unusual tensions and _ bal 
ances, and fascinating plastique One 
always sensed the architect, even in het 
most daring sequences and conceptions 


Hers seemed to be a highly specialize 
and limited art, but a most stimulating 
and intellectually interesting one \t 
the reception, she proved to be a pet 
son of great charm and modesty, wit! 
a warmth that charmed all comers 

ROBERT SABIN 
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QUEENSLAND Australia 
CONSERVATORIUM OF 
MUSIC 


APPOINTMENT OF DIRECTOR 


Applications are invited for ap- 
pointment to the position of 
DIRECTOR OF THE QUEENS- 
LAND CONSERVATORIUM OF 
MUSIC which is about to be es- 
tablished within the Department 
of Public Instruction in Brisbane, 
Queensland. 

Salary range: Minimum £A2,000; 
Maximum £A2,500. 

Allowance is made for travel- 
ling expenses. 

Candidates should possess or- 
ganising and administrative abil- 
ity in addition to outstanding 
musicianship. It is essential that 
the appointee should speak and 
write English fluently. 

Further particulars and informa- 
tion as to method of application 
may be obtained either from the 
Agent General for Queensland, 
409 & 410, Strand, London, 
W.C.2., or the Secretary, Associa- 
tion of Universities of the British 
Commonwealth, 36 Gordon 
Square, London, W.C.|. 

The closing date for the receipt 
of applications is 1st November, 
1955 











IDEAL STUDIO FOR RENT — 
Large, light kitchen, bath, patio 
Grand Piano, Carnegie Hall sec 
tion. Available weekly or monthly 
10 AM to 7 PM except Sunday. 
References required. Call even- 
ings, 6 to 10 PM JU 6-8391. 
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American Theatre Wing 


The Official Training Program of the 
Entertainment Industry Offers: 


COURSES in Opera, Concert, Musical 
Comedy, Operetta, TV and Radio 


SPECIALIZED PRACTICAL INSTRUC- 
TION in every phase of training the 
voice and in developing acting abil- 
ity under recognized leaders profes- 
sionally active in their fields. 


ALSO COURSES IN COMPOSITION 
AND CONDUCTING 


Music Division 


American Theatre Wing 


351 West 48th St., New York 36 








Philadelphia Conservatory 
of Music 79th Year 


Marta Ezerman Drake, Director 


Piano, Orchestra, Opera, Chorus, 
Strings, Composition, Voice, Winds. 


Degree Courses 
216 S. 20th St. LOcust 7-1877 
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BRADY 


Teacher of Singing 
257 WEST 86th ST.. NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone: TRafalgar 4-2810 














RICHARDSON 


IRWIN 


Teacher of Successful Singers 
Fer many years Faculty Juilliard School of Musto 
AUTHORITY 


U 
ROYAL ACAD. OF MUSIC, LONDON, ENG. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
55 TIEMANN PLACE, N. Y, 27 MO 2.9460 








Caroline Beeson Fry 
Teacher of Singing 


Studio 872 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. City 
2 Orchard Pays White Plains, N. Y. 
H 9-3200 


MEMBER N.A.T.S. 








Judson League 


Teacher of Voice ond Plone 

mM. 8. ¥ A. 
Member Plane Teachers Caneress, N. 
Faculty: wee on ve versity 


Me 
853 7th Ave., N.Y.C. CI 7-3970 











Alfred Stobbi-Stohner 


Teacher of Voice—Accompanist 


853 7th Ave., Apt. 12-G, N. Y. 
CIrcle 6-6938 








Dolf Swing 
Voice Development and Coaching 


Facultv: Juilliard School of Music 
Member Amer. Acad. of Teachers of Singing 
S a STA 


15 W. 67th St., N. Y. 23 TR 7-5889 
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MUSICAL AMERICA 


is now available on 
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For information, address: 
Musical America, 
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stage director, and Stéphane Wolff, 
historian, of the Paris Opera. 

Titled “Les Quinze Salles de 
l'Opéra de Paris”, this little volume 
traces the progress of opera in 
France, which of course means Paris, 
from the Salle de la Bouteille in the 
rue Mazarine (1671) through its 15 
| different homes, including the pres- 
ent one in the Place de l’Opéra, which 
| opened in 1875. 

Many interesting details of per- 

formances are given, and there are a 
score of fine illustrations of the the- 
aters, details of their construction, 
| and the like. In addition there are 
| chapters on organizations associated 
with the Opera, under the charac- 
teristically French heading “La 
Grande Famille de l’Opéra”, and a 
complete listing of the repertoire from 
1875 to 1954. 

A valuable reference book for any- 
one interested in the history of opera. 
| 1: 





Newman Discusses 
Seventeen Operas 


SEVETEEN FAMOUS OPERAS 
Newman. New York: 
pp. $7.50. 


By Ernest 
Knopf. 677 


This latest work from the pen of 
the distinguished British scholar and 
journalist is not a revision but a re- 
placement of his “Stories of the Great 
Operas”, which first appeared in 1928 
and has long been out of print in its 

| original edition. The earlier book was 
divided into three volumes, the first 
of which was devoted entirely to 
Wagner. Possibly on the quite cor- 
rect theory that he already has said 
ill there is to say about Wagner and 
lis operas in other quarters, the au- 
thor has omitted Wagner entirely 
from the new Compeutian. 


| The 17 operas are “Salome”, “La 
sohéeme”’, “The Barber of Seville” 
“The Marriage of Figaro”, “Tosca”, 
“Fidelio”, “Don Giovanni’, “The 
Tales of Hoffmann”, “Carmen”, “Ma- 
dama Butterfly’, “Der Freischitz”, 


“Rigoletto”, “Il Tro- 
“Otello”, and “The 
. OF these only “Salome” 
is new to Mr. Newman's repertoire. 
It goes without saying that these 
essays represent the ultimate in schol- 
arly and, at the same time entertain- 
ing, exposition. The backgrounds and 
surrounding data of the works are set 
forth in great detail, and there is 
special emphasis on the visual aspects 
of the actual performance for the 
beneht of radio listeners and others 
who cannot see the works on the 
| stage. A must for opera-lovers. 


“La Traviata”, 
vatore’, “Aida”, 
Magic Flute” 


R. E. 


Munich Opera During 
War Years 


CLEMENS Krauss IN MUENCHEN, By 
Oscar von Pander. Beck-Munich. 
132 pages. 


The seven years Clemens Krauss 
spent at the helm of the Bavarian 
State Opera (1937-44) are the subject 
of this highly complimentary essay in 
which Krauss, though his personality 
never emerges too clearly because of 
the flood of generalizations, is pic- 
tured as a second Mahler. Krauss’s 
chief aim was to make Munich a 
“better” Vienna or Berlin, and he as- 
sembled first-class stage managers and 
scenic designers, and a valuable en- 
semble of singers and dancers. His 
repertory centered around Mozart, 
Wagner, Verdi, Puccini, and Richard 
Strauss and was supplemented by 
French masters and such modern com- 
posers as Pfitzner, Egk, and Gotovac 
(he was strongly ‘adverse to Stravin- 
sky, Krenek, and Hindemith). His 
accomplishments were crowned by a 
series of noteworthy Strauss perform- 
ances. Though he dreamed of the 
| glory Munich could achieve by stag- 








ing the world’s first “opera olympiad”, 
the reality of war rendered this dream 
impossible, for bombs destroyed the 
Munich National Theater. The au- 
thor’s passionate testimony is aug- 
mented by a series of fine photographs 
that bespeak the dominant role Krauss 
wanted Munich to play in the world 
of opera. —R 


Pocket Sized 
Music Dictionary 


Dictionary or Music. Compiled by 
Eric Blom. New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton. 687 pp. $4.50. 


This is a pocket-size dictionary in 
Dutton’s Everyman’s Reference Li- 
brary series. Partaking of both dic- 
tionary and encyclopedia, it offers in 
very brief and concise form the essen- 
tials of some 10,000 subjects, includ- 
ing biographies of composers and 
performers (no living performers un- 
less they happen also to be compos- 
ers), compositions, musical terms, and 
virtually everything else with which 
such a book should be concerned. 

Confined to Western music of the 
Christian era, the dictionary does not 
include ancient or oriental music and 
instruments, nor do musical instru- 
ment makers, publishers or dancers 
find a place. These are the only im- 
portant omissions. In no sense a com- 
petitor of the big standard encyclo- 
pedias of music, this little book never- 
theless has a pk: ace on the quick-ref- 
erence shelf and in the hands of those 
who must read as they run. It is, in 
fact, a fine bargain for the money. 


Operatic Picture Book 
Of Vienna 


Szene. By Erich Lessing. Vienna: 
Oesterreichische Staatsdruckerei. 
188 photographs and 31 colored 
plates. 

In this timely “book without words” 
Erick Lessing, young Austrian pho- 
tographer living in Paris, depicts the 
dramatic story of the Vienna State 
Opera and the Vienna Burgtheater in 
pictures. The operas and plays cov- 
ered in this monumental volume were 
selected by the requirements of 
visual appeal, rather than by histori- 
cal, dramatical, or musical considera- 
tions. We find a rather mixed reper- 
toire in the operatic section, ranging 
from Wagner, Gluck, and Mozart to 
Johann Strauss, Millocker, and Lehar. 
In order to capture the scenic atmos- 
phere all photographs were taken dur- 
ing actual performances with only 
stage lighting. 

Aside from giving a general im- 
pression of the high standards of 
productions of the Austrian State 
theaters, the book also presents a good 
view of operatic and dramatic styles. 
We see how the settings, costumes, 
and the artists’ facial expressions are 
combined with the Mozartian softness 
and gaiety or with the modernism of 
serg or Einem. The complete cast is 
given with each work, but the indi- 
vidual pictures bear no identification. 
It is likely that the book is destined 
to become a cherished souvenir for 
those who will attend this year’s fes- 
tivities in Salzburg and Vienna. 

—R. B 

Furtwangler’s Essays Contain 

A Conductor’s Testament 


Ton uND Wort. By Wilhelm Furt- 
wangler. Wiesbaden: F. A. Brock- 
haus. 276 pp. 


Articles and lectures written be- 
tween 1918 and 1954 form the wide- 
ranging subject matter of this book. 
The late conductor dissects musical 
and artistic problems of greater and 
lesser significance, evaluates various 
composers, such as Beethoven, Wag- 
ner, Brahms, Bruckner, and Bach, in 
relation to modern times and to pres- 
ent-day performances. He deals espe- 
cially with philosophic and esthetic 
questions arising from the political 
changes that befell Germany. His 
historic letter to Goebbels in 1933, as 
well as his strong defense of Hinde- 





BROTHERS-IN-LAW. Leo 
(left), on the faculty of the &, 
Louis Institute of Music, was piano 
soloist this summer with the §&, 
Louis Little Symphony when Jascha 
Horenstein (right), his broth «r-in. 
law, was guest conductor 


Sirota 


mith against mounting Nazi de ama- 
tion, are but two of the docu:nents 
showing the conductor’s sense ar- 
tistic responsibility toward the nusi- 
cians he served and the count y he 
hoped to be able to save from total 
cultural ruin. The final essay, * Alles 
Grosse ist einfach”, contains a ack- 
ward glance over life’s exper: :nces 
and sums up Furtwangler’s “credo”, 
and the role that art, in his cc:icep- 
tion, was destined to serve. It isa 
sublime and almost fanatical ex: zesis 
of a soul steeled by unshakable _ clief 
and passionate love for ai tistic 
grandeur and simplicity. —. B 


Jazz Bibliography 


THE LITERATURE OF JAZZ, a pr-limi- 
nary bibliography compiled by Rob- 
ert George Reisner, with an tr 
duction by Marshall W. St:arns 
New York Public Library. 33 
pages. $1. 

This brochure lists some o! the 
books and articles available on the 
subject of jazz. The first section men- 
tions books on the subject, wit! au- 
thors’ names arranged alphabetically; 
the second gives magazine article and 
a third the names of magazines de- 
voted wholly or principally to the me 
dium in various countries. 


W orks by Richard Strauss 
Now Completely Indexed 
ViENNA.—The first complete the- 
matic index of the works of Richard 
Strauss has recently been issued by 
Doblinger Hermansky, music pub- 
lishers here. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


George Howerton, Dean 
Announces 


Violinist 
has been appointed Professor of Vio and 
Chairman of the Stringed Instruments Depart 
ment. A graduate of the Paris Conservatory in 
1935 with First Prize in Violin, Angel Reyes wa 
winner of high honors at the 1937 ‘Eugene 
Ysaye International Contest." 


CECIL LEESON 
Saxaphonist 


has been appointed Teaching Associate In 
Saxaphone, He has appeared as soloist with 
various symphony orchestras and has been 
instrumental in commissioning compos tions 
for the saxaphone by such writers as Pau 
Creston. 


REGISTRATION FOR FAL! 
QUARTER 


September 22 and 23, 1955 


Further information available fror 
the Registrar, School of Music 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSIT 


Evanston II! nois 
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Symphony and Opera Schedules 
Outlined by Pittsburgh Groups 


Pittsburgh 
HE Pittsburgh Symphony, un- 
Te William Steinberg, will open 
its 29th season on Oct. 14. Guest 
conductors scheduled to conduct dur- 
ing the season include Virgil Thom 
son (Jan. 13), Fernando Previtali 
(Jan. 20 and 22), and Edward van 
Beinum (Feb. 3 and 5). Karl Kritz, 
associate conductor, will appear in 
three concerts during Mr. Steinberg’s 
mid-season vacation. 
Soloists announced to appear are 
Marian Anderson (Oct. 21 and 23); 


Nathan Gordon, viola (Oct. 28); 
Robert Casadesus (Nov. 4 and 6); 
Samuel Thaviu, violin (Nov. 11); 
Grant Johannesen (Nov. 18 and 20); 
Zara —— oe (Nov. 25): Jakob 
Gimpel, (Dec. ; Szymon Goldbe rg, 
(Dec 9 and ih: Andres Segovia 
(Dec. 30); Isaac Stern (Jan. 6 and 


8); t-ugene Istomin (Jan. 13). 

Thco Salzman, cello (Jan. 20 and 
22); Luboshutz ‘and Nemenoft (Feb. 
3 an! 5); Nicanor Zabaleta (Feb. 
10); Rudolf Serkin (Feb. 17 and 19) ; 
Yehu li Menuhin (Feb. 24); Frances 
Yeen!, Beatrice Krebs, David Garen, 
and Nicola Moscona, and the Men- 
delss:hn Choir (March 2 and 4); 
Julian Olevsky, violin (April 6 and 
8); and Phyllis Curtin, Helen George, 
Jane 'fobson, David Lloyd, Mac Mor- 
gan, and Kenneth Smith, in “Cosi fan 
tutte’ (April 13 and 15) 

Sp-cial concerts to be sponsored by 
the orchestra include Handel’s “Mes- 
siah” (Dec. 6); Honegger’s “Joan of 
Arc at the Stake”, with Vera Zorina 
and the Duquesne University Chorus 
(Dec. 16 and 18); a pair of all- 
Gers!i:win concerts conducted by laul 
Whiteman (Dec. 27 and 28); the 
fourth annual joint concert with the 
Pittsburgh Symphony, Jr.; and a 
Mozart festival planned for the last 
two weeks of the season. 

The Pittsburgh Opera Company 
will inaugurate its coming season on 
Nov. 3 and 5 with Verdi's “A Masked 
3all”, with Herva Nelli and Margery 
Mayer. For the 200th anniversary 
celebration of Mozart's birth, the 
company will present “The Marriage 
of Figaro” on Feb. 25. Productions 
also scheduled for the season include 
“Otello” (Dec. 1 and 3), “Carmen” 
(Feb. 9 and 11), “The Portugese 
Inn” (March 8 and 10), and “Ma- 
dama Butterfly” (April 5 and 7). 

New president of the opera for the 


coming year is Gurdon F. Flagg. Vice- 
presidents are Mrs. W. I. Collins, 
Mrs. A. S. F. Keister, Mrs. Glenn F. 
Knickerbocker, and Carl I. Collins, 
Mrs. John A. Byerly is recording sec- 
retary; Mrs. Carolyn H. Mahaffey, 
corresponding secretary; and Mrs. 
Reece T. Geissinger, treasurer. Paul 
B. Reinhold is the new board chair- 
man. 


Houston Grand Opera 
Granted Charter 


Houston.— The Houston Grand 
Opera Association was granted a char- 
ter as a non-profit, educational or- 
ganization recently. Walter Herbert, 
former musical director of the New 
Orleans Opera Company, will serve as 
artistic director. 

The association will present two 
productions in the Music Hall here in 
January ; Richard Strauss’s “Salome” 
and Puccini's “Madama Butterfly” 
Two performances of each opera will 
be given, with tickets to be obtained 
by subscription. “Salome” will be pre- 
sented on Jan. 19 and 20, and “Ma- 
dama Butterfly” on Jan. 26 and 27 

Principal singers will be chosen by 
Mr. Herbert from among available 
artists, and other roles will be sung 
by local talent. The orchestra will be 
drawn from musicians of the Houston 
Symphony. 


American Pianists Named 
For Philharmonic Tour 


Two American pianists, Grant Jo- 
hannesen and Byron Janis, will ap 
pear with the New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony during its European 
tour. Mr. Johannesen will be heard 
in the concert at Basel on Sept. 21 in 
3eethoven’s Third Piano Concerto. 
Mr. Janis will perform the same work 
in Bern on Sept. 22. The tour, which 
begins in Edinburgh on Sept. 5 and 
ends in London on Oct. 5, will be the 
second extended tour the orchestra has 
undertaken this year—an American 
tour having been completed _ this 
spring. In Europe Dimitri Mitropou- 
los will share conductorial duties with 
George Szell and Guido Cantelli. 
announced include 
Hess, Clifford Curzon, 
Casadesus, and Nathan Mil- 


Soloists previously 
Dame Myra 
Robert 
stein. 





Foto Felicitas 


PLANNERS. While in Munich this summer, Arturo di Filippi 
(right), artistic director and general manager of the Opera Guild 
of Greater Miami, discusses the problems of operatic production 
with Fritz Rieger (left), general director of the Munich Philhar- 


monic, 


and Rudolf Hartmann, 


general intendant and stage 


director of the Bavarian State Opera 


September, 1955 
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Recognized Authority — 
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Oratorio Interpretation Singers 


THE PRACTICAL AND PROVEN APPROACH 
TO SINGING 


By appointment only: 10 W. 33rd,N.Y.C. LOngacre 5-3516 








NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


Chartered 1878 ARVED KURTZ, Director 
78th Season 


Al: branches of music in daytime and evening sessions, class or in- 
dividual lessons. DIPLOMA COURSES (Artist, Teacher) EXTENSION 
SOURSES also include Opera, Workshop, Pedagogy, Music Librarian- 
ship, Interpretation and Repertoire, for Piano Accompanying, Instru 
mentalists and Singers, Orchestras, Choruses, etc 


Write for Catalog 


114 EAST 85th STREET, NEW YORK 28, N. Y. RE 7-5751 








PEABODY CONSERVATORY 


College of Music 


REGINALD STEWART, Director 
Complete musical ey | in all branches. Diploma, M. Mu B. Mus., Teacher's Certificate 
AfMliation with Johns Hopkins University, Goucher and Loyola Colleges. Member of the 
National Association of Schools of Music. Dormitories. 


Registrar 17 E. Mt. Vernon Place, Baltimore 2, Maryland 








BOSTON CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


ALBERT ALPHIN, Dir. 26 FENWAY, BOSTON, MASS. 
Courses in Applied Music, Composition, and Music Education leading to Mus.B. degree. DRAMA and 
} a eee leading to B.F.A. degree. Faculty of 50 including several members of Boston Symphony 
Dormitories for Women. Catalog on request. 
Member of National Association of Schools of Music 








COLLEGE-CONSERVATORY of MUSIC of CINCINNATI 


1 distinguished professional school of music and the allied arts 
Degree courses with majors in Piano, Voice, Orchestral Instruments, Organ, Composition, 
usic Education 
Affiliated with the University of Cincinnati. Member of the National Association of Schools of Musi 


Catalog will be Hr on request 
Write Dept. MA Highland Ave. and Oak St. Cincinnati 19, Ohio 

















BALDWIN - WALLACE CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Berea, Ohio (Suburb of Cleveland) Cecil W. Munk, Director Member of N.A.5.M. 
Courses leading to degrees B.Mus., B.Mus. in Church Music, B. Mus. Ed., and 
B.A. with music major 











o 7 
The Cleveland Institute of Music 
WARD DAVENNY, Director Bachelor of Music, Master of Music, 
3411 Euclid Ave., res 15, Ohio Bachelor of Science in Education® 
Member of N.A.S.M (*by transfer to Kent State Univ. or Western Reserve Univ. ) 








PHILADELPHIA MUSICAL ACADEMY 


Founded 1870 Institution of Higher Learning 
DISTINGUISHED FACULTY DEGREES AND DIPLOMAS 
Veteran's Work on credit basis 


Assoc. Mem. NASM—Jani Szanto, Director 1617 Spruce St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


MANHATTAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


BACHELOR AND MASTER OF MUSIC DEGREES 
238 E. 105 St., N. Y. C., N. Y. 














Janet D. Schenck, Dir. 


EN 9-2202 


COLLEGE or MUSIC e) raf 


Bachelor and Master Degrees, and special 
courses in all fields of music stud 
Hanford 5, Conn. ®@ 
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Moshe Paranov, Director © 187 Broad St Member NASM 
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t MUSICAL AMERICA * 113 West 57th St. © New York 19, N.Y. § 
4 Kindly enter a subscription for MUSICAL AMERICA : 
: for which remittance is enclosed. : 
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: Additional postage to Canada and Latin America 50c per year : 
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OLIN DOWNES 


Olin Downes, 69, music critic of 
The New York Times for 32 years, 
died of a heart attack on Aug. 22 at 
the Harkness Pavilion of the Colum- 
bia Presbyterian Medical Center in 
New York City. He had entered the 
hospital three weeks before for sur- 
gery. 

Mr. Downes, who was also a noted 
author and lecturer, was born in 
Evanston, Ill, on Jan. 27, 1886. He 
went to the public schools in Boston; 
and later, in 1906, became critic of 
The Boston Post—a position he held 
until 1924 when he assumed his post 
with The New York Times. 

A friend to composers and musicians, 
he was a champion of Sibelius’ music, 
of which he was a noted authority. He 
was awarded the Commander of the 
Order of the White Rose of Finland 
in recognition of his pioneering for 
the Finnish composer’s works. Among 
the other honors he received were the 
French Legion of Honor (rank of 
Chevalier) and an honorary Doctorate 
of Music from the Cincinnati Conser- 
vatory. 

He was a staunch champion of 
young artists in whom he believed, 
and he helped them at a time in the 
artists’ careers when his reviews could 
be of real assistance to them. An in- 
stance of this was his acclaim of 
Lawrence Tibbett after his sensational 


performance of Ford’s monologue in 
“Falstaff”. 


Published Works 


Althought Mr. Downes’s formal edu- 
cation ended with elementary school, 
he studied music privately with many 
noted teachers. Louis Kelterborn 
taught him Psa ve music history, and 
analysis; Carl Baermann, piano; 
Homer Norris and Clifford C. Heil- 
man, harmony; and John P. Marshall, 
harmony and music appreciation. Mr. 
Downes was also a violist, a piano 
teacher, and an accompanist. 

As author, his published works in- 
clude “The Lure of Music” (1918), 
“Symphonic Broadcasts” (1932), and 
“Symphonic Masterpieces” (1935). 
He is the editor ot “Select Songs 
of Russian Composers” and, with Elie 
Siegmeister, “A Treasury of Ameri- 
can Song”. Mr. Downes was the Bos- 
ton correspondent for MusicaL AMER- 
1cA before and during the years of 
World War I. 

Mr. Downes frequently toured the 
country as a lecturer and lectured at 
Boston University and Harvard. He 
gave a series of lectures at the Brook- 
lyn Academy of Music, and in 1934 
participated in joint lecture-recitals 
with Walter Gieseking at Town Hall. 
He also lectured at Chautauqua and 
at the Berkshire Festival. For a time 
he was chairman of the Metropolitan 
Opera “Quiz” program, an intermis- 
sion feature of the opera’s Saturday 
afternoon broadcasts, and he was also 
commentator for the Sunday after- 
noon broadcasts of the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony. 

Mr. Downes was the first music 
critic to be honored by The Bohemi- 
ans, when he was guest of honor in 
1952 at their annual dinner. He served 
as music director for the New York 
World’s Fair in 1939, 

Surviving are his wife, Mrs. Irene 
Miles Downes; a son, Edward O. D. 
Downes, who teaches music history 
at the University of Minnesota; two 
daughters, Mrs. George Rockwell 
Smith, of Concord, N. H., and Mrs. 
Richard Williams 3d, of New York 
City; two sisters, Mrs. Charles Cut- 
ler, of Newtonville, Mass., and Mrs. 
Theodore Behre, of New Orleans, and 
four grandchildren. His son and two 
daughters are children of Mr. Downes 
and Mrs. Marion Davenport Downes, 
from whom he was divorced in 1939. 

Funeral services for Mr. Downes 
were held on Aug. 25 at the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church of the Ascen- 
sion in New York City. Many artists, 
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Marion E. Bauer 


critics, managers, and other musical 
personages attended the brief serv- 
ice, which was read by the Rev. Wil- 
liam G. Workman. A half-hour recital 
of organ music of works by Bach, 
3rahms, Schubert, and Sibelius pre- 
ceded the service. 

As a tribute to the late critic, an 
Olin Downes Fellowship has been 
founded at the MacDowell Colony in 
Peterborough, N. H. It will enable 
one composer annually to live and 
work at the colony during the sum- 
mer or winter season. The New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony has also an- 
nounced that it will dedicate two con- 
certs to the memory of Mr. Downes. 
The third act of Wagner’s “Gotter- 
dammerung” is scheduled for the pro- 
grams on Oct. 27 and 28, under 
Dimitri Mitropoulos. “Siegfried’s Fu- 
neral Music” will be performed as a 
tribute to Mr. Downes. 


FLORENCE EASTON 


Florence Easton, former Metropoli- 
tan opera soprano and concert artist, 
died in her Manhattan home in New 
York City on Aug. 13 after a long ill- 
ness. She was 70 years old. 

Miss Easton was born in Middles- 
borough-on-Tees, England; but at the 
age of five her parents left England, 
and the family settled in Toronto. 
She displayed musical talent in child- 
hood, and when she was eight, ap- 
peared before the public as a pianist. 
She was later a voice student at the 
Royal Academy of Music in London 
and also studied with Elliot Haslam 
in Paris. 

The soprano made her first operatic 
appearance as the Shepherd in “Tann- 
hauser” at Newcastle-on-Tyne with 
the Moody-Manners Company in 
1903. Two years later she made her 
American operatic debut, as Gilda, 
with the Savage English Grand Op- 
era Company in Baltimore. The same 
season she also sang Kundry in Sav- 
age’s English “Parsifal” company; 
and in 1906 she appeared as Cio-Cio- 
San in his English company of “Ma- 
dama Butterfly” 

When she was a member of the 
Berlin Royal Opera Company from 
1907 to 1913, Miss Easton sang roles 
ranging from Marie in “The Daugh- 
ter of the Regiment” to the title role 
in “Elektra”. In 1910 she was Elek- 
tra in the London premiere of the 
opera at Covent Garden. Beginning 
in 1913 she sang with the Hamburg 
Opera for several years, and in 1915 
became a member of the Chicago Op- 
era Company, making her debut there 
as Sieglinde in November of that 
year. 

Her debut with the Metropolitan 
Opera was made in 1917, as San- 
tuzza in “Cavalleria Rusticana”. One 
of her most noted achievements was 
singing the name part in Liszt's 
“Saint Elisabeth”, when the work re- 
ceived its first American stage per- 
formance on Jan. 3, 1918. Later she 
sang the three Briinnhildes, the Mar- 
schallin, Fiordiligi in “Cosi fan tut- 
te”, Pilar in the Metropolitan Opera’s 
first production of Laparra’s “La Ha- 
banera”, and Dulcinée opposite Chali- 
apin as Don Quichotte. 





Olin Downes 


The soprano appeared as Kachel at 
Caruso’s last appearance at the Metro- 
politan Opera on Dec. 24, 1920, in 
“La Juive”. Among her other roles 
was Aelfrida in Deems Taylor’s “The 
King’s Henchman”—a part she creat- 
ed for the world premiere on Feb. 17, 
1927. Though she asked to be relieved 
of her contract during the middle of 
the next season, she returned to the 
Metropolitan for the 1935-36 season. 

Her repertory was vast, including 
about 150 roles in four languages. 
Karl Muck is reported to have said, 
when she was at the Berlin Opera, 
that he felt that he could give her a 
score at eight in the morning, and he 
would be able to sing it at eight that 
evening. 

In 1004 Miss Easton was married 
to Francis Maclennan, operatic tenor. 
The marriage ended in divorce about 
1930. She is survived by her second 
husband, Stanley Rogers, an execu- 
tive of the Celanese Corporation of 
America; a son, John Maclennan; a 
sister, Mrs. Harald Hidson ; a brother , 
John Easton; and a granddaughter. 


MARION E. BAUER 


South Hapiey, Mass. — Marion 
Eugenia Bauer, 68, composer, teach- 
er, and author of books and articles 
on music, died here on Aug. 9 of 
coronary thrombosis while vacationing 
at the home of friends. 

Born in Walla Walla, Wash., Miss 
Bauer studied music in this country 
and in Paris with such well-known 
teachers as Henry Huss, Raoul Pug- 
no, and Nadia Boulanger. She joined 
the music faculty of New York Uni- 
versity in 1926, remaining there until 
1951. She was also a member of the 
faculty of the Juilliard School of Mu- 
sic since 1940, and continued to teach 
there and at the New York School of 
Music until the time of her death. 
She was also guest lecturer at music 
schools throughout the country. 

From the earliest years of her ca- 
reer, Miss Bauer was a champion of 
contemporary music, and a consistent 
advocate of the cause of the Ameri- 
can composer. She was music critic 
and New York editor of The Musical 
Leader, and contributed many articles 
to musical encyclopedias and publica- 
tions. At the time of her death, Miss 
Bauer was working on the manuscript 
of “How Opera Grew” with Ethel 
Peyser, who collaborated with her on 
her previous books, “How Music 
Grew” and “Music Through the 
Ages”. The book is scheduled for 
publication this fall. 

A prolific composer, Miss Bauer 
composed 30 songs, over 20 piano 
works, two sonatas for violin and 
piano, and other compositions for 
winds, strings, and brasses. She was a 
member of the executive board of the 
League of Composers, having been 
one of the founders of that organi- 
zation, and a member of the Ameri- 
can Composers Alliance, the American 
Musicological Society, the National 
Music Council, and many other musi- 
cal organizations. 

She also served as national music 
adviser of Phi Beta National Pro- 
fessional Fraternity of Music and 


Florence Easton 


Speech and as national director of its 
contemporary music project. 


MR. & MRS. GEORGE BROWN 


George Ernest Brown, 78, concert 
and stage manager, died on Aug. 17 in 
Beechurst Hospital, N. Y., after 4 long 
illness. Mr. Brown, a native of Nova 
Scotia, began his career as a concert 
manager after an apprentices! ip in 
the theater. Among the artists wit! 
whom he was associated were Alma 
Gluck, Feodor Chaliapin, Ignac. Pa- 
derewski, and Albert Spalding. 

His widow, Betsy Lane Prown 
survived him by 12 days. Mrs. Brown 
73, died on Aug. 29 at her hone in 
Queens, N. Y. A recording arti-t for 
the Edison Phonograph Company, she 
sang under the name of Betsy Lane 
Sheperd and made her New York 
lebut 35 years ago at Aeolian Hall 

Survivors include Mr. Brown's 
sister, Miss Dora Brown; and Mrs 
Paul Jester, Mrs. Brown’s daughter 
Yy a previous marriage. 


JAMES LEVEY 


Toronto.—James Levey, 68, former 
first violinist of the London String 
Quartet, died here on May 12. He 
joined the London Quartet in 1917, 
and made world tours with the en- 
semble. 

Born in London, he studied violin 
with Ferdinand Weist-Hill, and _ first 
appeared in recital at the age of 15 
In 1909, he joined the a and 
Royal Philharmonic orchestras, and 
played in the Royal Albert Hall Or- 
chestra from 1913 to 1920. 

He remained with the London 
Quartet until 1927, when he resigned 
to teach and lecture in this country. 
From 1935 to 1946 he was first violin- 
ist with the Hart House Quartet of 
Toronto, leaving the group in 1946 
as a result of the loss of the sight of 
his right eye in an accident in Texas. 
In 1947-48 he was professor of violin 
at the University of Texas. 


EUGENE DEVEREAUX 


Mount VERNON, Iowa. — Eugene 
Devereaux, 54, professor of organ 
and music theory at Cornell College of 
Iowa, a of a heart attack here on 
Aug. 8 

Born in Kingston, N. Y., he studied 
music both in New York City and 
Paris under George Boyle and Isidore 
Philipp. He joined the Cornell facul- 
ty in 1937 from a previous post at 
Washington State College. He had 
served as church organist in Far 
Rockaway and Rhinebeck, N. Y., and 
in Wilmington, Del. He was a corre- 
spondent for MusicAL AMERICA 

He is survived by his wife, Mrs. 
Louise Devereaux. 


Schoepper Appointed 
Leader Marine Band 


WasHINGTON, D. C. - \ |bert 
Schoepper, formerly Second Leader 
of the United States Marine and, 
has been appointed Leader of tlic of- 
ganization upon the retirement cf its 
former Leader, William -F. Santel- 
mann. 
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Holland Notes Increase 
In Festival Visitors 


Tue Hacue—Over 205,000 con- 
certgoers from all over the world 
attended performances at this year’s 
Holland Festival, not including the 
many visitors to the festival exhibi- 
tions. The previous year's attendance 


as 180,000. 
“The 1956 Holland Festival will com- 
memorate the anniversaries of Moz- 
art and Rembrandt, and will feature 
a performance of an opera based on 
the last years of the great Dutch 
painter. Henk Badings has been com- 
missioned by the Dutch government 
to write the music to a text by 
J, W. F. Buning. 


Salt Lake Choir 
Begins European Tour 


GLascow, ScoTLAND.—The Salt Lake 
City Mormon Tabernacle Choir ar- 
rived in Scotland recently to begin a 
tour of Britain and the major cities of 
Europe, marking the first time the 
379-member mixed group has sung 
outside the United States. J. Spencer 
Cornwall, conductor for the past 20 
years, led the opening concert of the 
tour on Aug. 20 in Glasgow. A con- 
cert or: Sept. 11 at the dedication of a 
Mormon Temple in Berne, Switzer- 
land, «narks the high point of — the 
groups tour. 

At tie Glasgow concert, the singers 
revealcd beauty of tone over a wide 
range, the contralto section being out- 
standi: gly good, in sacred and secular 
works and oratorio. Ewan Harbrecht, 
sopraro, sang Handel and Beethoven 
with freedom and flexibility, without 
displa,ing her full coloratura range. 

—LEsLIE GREENLEES 





Little Singers To Tour 
United States, Canada 


The Little Singers of Paris, famous 
French: choral group, are scheduled to 
arrive in the United States on Sept. 
19 to begin a 12-week tour of this 
country and Canada. Directed by 
Msgr. Fernand Maillet, their musical 
leader since 1924, the group, whose 
members range in ages from 11 to 16, 
will give approximately 50 concert 
performances on their visit. Opening 
in Constitution Hall, Washington, 
D. C., on Sept. 23, the Little Singers 
will also visit Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, and Detroit, among others. 


Special Concert Planned 
For Concert Hall Purchase 


A special concert will be held in 
Carnegie Hall on Oct. 13 under the 
auspices of the Committee To Save 
Carnegie Hall. The proceeds will go 
toward purchasing the hall as a non- 
profit corporation and to prevent its 
intended demolition. William Strick- 
land will conduct the Symphony of 
the Air and the New York Oratorio 
Society in the concert, which will be 
the first of a series of musical events 
planned as part of the committee’s 
“Awareness Campaign”. 


Martinet To Conduct 
York Symphony in 1955-56 


York, PenNA.—Leigh Martinet, 
musical director of the Baltimore 
Civic Opera Company since 1949, has 
recently been appointed conductor of 
the York Symphony for the 1955-56 
season. He is the son of the late 
Eugene Martinet, Baltimore teacher 
and impresario. 


Bonney To Assist 
Stokowski in Houston 


Houston.—Maurice Bonney, found- 
er-conductor of the New Symphony, 
has been appointed by Leopold Sto- 
kowski as associate conductor of the 
Houston Symphony for the 1955-56 
Season. Mr. Bonney has recently com- 
pleted a season as music director of 
the New Hampshire Festival. 


Sepember, 1955 


Columbia To Manage 
Newly Formed Quartet 


Aspen, CoLto.—The newly formed 
Festival Quartet of Aspen, whose 
members include Victor Babin, piano; 
Szymon Goldberg, violin; William 
Primrose, viola; and Nikolai Graudan, 
cello, has recently completed manage- 
ment arrangements with Columbia 
Artists Management, Inc. 

The quartet, which will make a 
United States and European tour in 
1956-57, first played together at the 
Aspen Festival here last July. 


Detroit Symphony Lists 
1955-56 Season Plans 


Detroit.—The Detroit Symphony, 
under Paul Paray, will open its 1955- 
56 season on Oct. 13 with an all- 
orchestral program. Guest conductors 
scheduled to appear during the season 
include Vladimir Golschmann and 
Thomas Schippers. Valter Poole, the 
orchestra’s associate conductor, will 
direct the fourth concert and also the 
Sunday afternoon family concerts, the 
Saturday morning young people’s con- 
certs, and the school concert series. 
Soloists announced to appear include 
Jorge Bolet, Gary Graffman, Karl 
Haas, Seymour Lipkin, Elaine Riche- 
pin, and Rudolf Serkin, pianists; 
Whittemore and Lowe, duo-pianists ; 
Jascha Heifetz, Yehudi Menuhin, and 
Mischa Mischakoff, violinists; the 
Budapest String Quartet; Margaret 
Harshaw and Ellabelle Davis, so- 
pranos ; Jennie Tourel, mezzo- 
soprano; Jean Madeira, contralto; 
Wesley Dalton and Walter Fredericks, 
tenors; and Lorenzo Alvary, bass. 


Ibert New Head 
Of Paris Opera 


Paris.—Jacques Ibert has been ap- 
pointed the new head of the govern- 
ment-subsidized Lyric Theater in 
Paris, which is composed of the Opéra 
and the Opéra-Comique. Mr. Ibert, 
who has accepted the post for one 
year, replaces Maurice Lehmann next 
October. The well-known French 
composer will also direct the National 
Jallet, and continue in his post as 
director of the Villa Medici, a French 
music center in Rome. 


Newport Presents Orpheus 
In Concert Form 


Newport, R. I.—Gluck’s “Orpheus 
and Eurydice” was presented in con- 
cert form here as the second offering 
of the Newport Music Festival on 
Aug. 20. Remus Tzincoca conducted 
the orchestra and chorus, the latter 
composed of members of Providence’s 
Peloquin Chorale. Martha Lipton 
made her first appearance in the title 
role, with Eva Likova as Eurydice, 
and Cha Kyung Kim as Amor. The 
third and final offering of the festival 
was a Viennese Night, with Miss 
Likeva as soloist, on Aug. 21. 


RADIO ana TV 


Andor Foldes presented an_ all- 
Bartok program on Radio Station 
WOQXR, New York City, on Sept. 10. 
Included in the program, planned in 
observance of the tenth anniversary 
of Bartok’s death on Sept. 26, 1945, 
were the Piano Sonata and Six Bul- 
garian Dances from the “Mikrokosmos 
Suite”. 





The regular weekly broadcasts by | 
the Oklahoma City Symphony, under | 


Guy Fraser Harrison, will be resumed 
this season, around Oct. 30, over Mu- 
tual stations throughout the United 
States and Canada. The Voice of 
America network of the United States 


Information Agency will also again | 
rebroadcast the programs on tapes | 


made exclusively for them. 





personality.” 


as well as virtuosity.” 











MURIEL SMITH, svtist-Pupi or ALFREDO MARTINO 


: / 260 West End Ave., New York City, EN 2-7514 
Wins unanimous praise of London Critics in Wigmore Hall Recital June 26: 
Daily Mail: "A consummate artist with looks and charm and irresistible 


Daily Express: "The subtleties of Hugo Wolf's German songs came as easily 
to her as some simpler old French songs or her native Negro spirituals.” 


Daily Telegram: “This recital was a demonstration of real musical artistry 


Complimentary copy of Mr. Martino's book, "Today's Singing’’, mailed on request. 




















ROSALIE MILLER 


Teacher of many successful singers including 


THREE WINNERS, METROPOLITAN OPERA AUDITIONS of the AIR 
200 West 57th St., New York. Phone Cir. 6-9475—By appointment only: Miss E. Holt, Secy. 








BELLINE 


Teacher of Singing 
Coach ©@ Composer 
Studio: 171 W. 71st (Apt. 12A) N.Y.C. 


CO4P ims 





DIMITRI MITROPOULOS. 
“Outstanding voice builder and musician” 


MARGARET HARSHAW: 


“‘mastertul help’’ 
ELEANOR STEBER: 
“an Inspiring maestre” 


TR 4-9068 Res.: CO 5-7975 











Current teacher of Metropolitan Opera stars: RIGAL 


MADEIRA -¢ £PECHNER 


: MARGOLI 


152 WEST 57TH STREET, N. Y. C. 


Only voice teacher of 


ROBERT MERRILL 


HINES 
LUBEN VICHEY . HAWREINS 
(formarly Vichegonov) 


Phone CO. 5-9155 








LILLIAN NICHOLS 


Teacher of Singing 
Member: N.Y.S.T.A. & N.A.T.S. 








Studio: 616 Steinway Bldg. PL 7-1773 Home Phone: AC-2-0518 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
C ~ A e L E S G R Assistant te the late Giuseppe De 
' Luca, and the enly persen auther- 
257 WEST 86th St., N. Y. C. TR I-7573 fe Teaco * 











Faoulty: Julitiard School ef Music 
Address: 200 West 


BELLE JULIE SOUDAN 


57 


TEACHER OF 
SINGING 


Street, New York 











BERNARD TAYL 


Teacher of Singing 
Formerly for 22 years 
member of Vocal 





464 Riverside Drive © Tele.: MOnument 2-6797 Juilliard Schoo! of Music 








WILLIAM PIERCE HERMAN 


Teacher 


ROBERTA PETERS, NORMAN SCOTT 
of of the Metropolitan Opera Association 


19 E. 94th St., N. ¥. 28 
ATwater 9-6735 








RUBINI-REICHLIN 


Veice—152 W. 57th St., NYC—Ci 7-2636—Summer Classes, Lenox, Mass. 











solitiard Scheel of Music . 


PROFESSOR 


LOTTE LEONARD “°:. 


Mannes College of Music 


SINGING 








Frantz 


~ PROSCHOWSKI 


Marion 


Teachers of Voice 


180 West 58th Street, New York City, Telephone CO 5-2136 








Via Castelvetro 9 


Mo: NANDO BENVENUTI 


Complete Vocal and Repertoire Suidance 
Milano, Italy 


Successfully Tutored American Artists include: 

DOLORES WILSON, GEORGE LONDON, 

NELL TANGEMAN, TERESE RANDALL, 
CHARLES PLATTE, ELLEN REPP. 








ESTABLISHED 25 YEARS IN LOS ANGELES PRODUCING ARTISTS WHOSE SINGING 
HAS WON CRITICAL ACCLAIM IN 7 NATIONS. SOLE TEACHER OF ANN AYARS. 


Now Teaching at 57 East 57th St., NYC 22 


QUIRINO PELLICCIOTTI Vocal Teacher 


MU 8-4289 
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San Carlo Opera Heard 
In Washington, D. C. 


Wasuincton, D. C.—Five open-air 
performances were given by the San 
Carlo Opera Company at the Carter 
Barron Amphitheater in Washington, 
D. C., during the last week of July 
and the beginning of August. 

“Aida”, “La Bohéme”’, “Carmen”, 
it Trovatore”, and “Madama Butter- 
fly” were included in the repertory. 
The company, in addition to its regu- 
lar personnel, presented guest artists 
of the Metropolitan Opera, including 
Herva Nelli, Maria Leone, Nell Ran- 
kin, Claramae Turner, Kurt Baum, 
Giulio Gari, George Cehanovsky, 
Francesco Valentino, Louis Sgarro, 
and Nicola Moscona, and conductor 
Pietro Cimara. 

Principal singers of the San Carlo 
included Mina Cravi, Selma Kaye, 
Mollie Knight, Hizi Koyke, Louis 
Roney, Cornell MacNeil, “and Lloyd 
Harris. 

Fortune Gallo is managing director 
of the company, Carlo Moresco musi- 
cal director, and Fausto Bozza stage 
director. The San Carlo Opera corps 
de ballet, featuring Marilyn Hagist as 
premiere danseuse and George Hecht 
as premier danseur, is under the su- 
pervision of Thomas Cannon. 


Mrs. Witherspoon Named 
Opera Auditions Chairman 


_Mrs. Herbert Witherspoon, former 
director of the Metropolitan Opera 
Guild, has been appointed regional 


chairman for the Metropolitan Opera 
Auditions of the Air. Mrs. Wither- 
spoon, now president of Witherspoon- 
Grimes Enterprises, Inc., of Denver, 
will organize the competition to be 
held in Denver next January or Feb- 
ruary and to include the states of 
Colorado, Wyoming, and Utah. In 
addition to Denver, regional audi- 
tions will be held this coming vear 
in St. Paul, Minneapolis, Dallas, Tul- 
sa, Seattle, Atlanta, and Cleveland. 


Shreveport Symphony 
Inaugurates Pops Series 


SHREVEPORT, LA.— The Shreveport 
Symphony, as a result of a broadened 
summer program, gave its first out- 
door Pops concert an audience 

f over 3,000 on Aug. 1. John Shenaut, 
regular conductor of the Shreveport 
Symphony and member of the Centen- 
ary College faculty here, conducted 
the opening concert, with Alicia 
\mores, pianist, and William Scarlato, 
trumpet, as soloists. A second concert 
is being presented on Sept. 19, spon- 
sored, like the first, by the Music 
Performers Trust Fund of the record- 
ing industries with the co-operation of 
Local No, 116, the Shreveport Sym- 
phony Society, and Centenary College. 


San Francisco Opera 
Announces Conductors 


San Francisco. — Conducting and 
directing assignments for the coming 
San Francisco Opera season were re- 
cently announced by Kurt Herbert 
Adler, artistic director. The staff will 
include Fausto Cleva, Erich Leins- 
dorf, Jean Morel (making his first 
appearances with the company), Er- 
nesto Barbini, Glauco Curiel, and Leo 


Mueller. Stage directors are Carlo 
Piccinato and Paul Hager. 
Mr. Cleva will conduct “Aida”, 


“Macbeth”, 
“Lohengrin”; Mr. 
Rosenkavalier”, 


Leinsdorf, “Der 
“Don Giovanni” ; 
“Troilus and Cressida”, and “Le Coq 
d'Or”; Mr. Morel, “Carmen”, “Lou- 
ise”, and “Faust”; Mr. Barbini, “Pag- 
liacci”; and Mr. Curiel, “Tosca”. Mr. 
Mueller, the company’s chorus direc- 
tor, will conduct performances for 
young people. 


Havana Hears Artists 
In Opera Presentations 


Havana, Cusa.—The Cuban musi- 
cal society Pro-Arte Musical recently 
sponsored a series of operatic per- 
formances in the Auditorium here, 
featuring noted international artists. 
Puccini's “La Bohéme” 
ed on May 27, with a cast including 
Antonietta Stella, as Mimi; Gianni 
Poggi, as Rodolfo; and Aldo Protti, 


“Andrea Chenier’, and 


was present- | 


Adelaide Bishop, Nicola Moscona, and | 


Leon Lishner. 
ed. “La Traviata” 


Alberto Erede conduct- | 
was presented the 


following evening, with Dorothy Kir- 


sten in the role of Violetta, and Mr. 
Poggi, Mr. Protti, and Leonard War- 
ren. On June 3, Giordano’s “Andrea 
Chenier” was presented, with 
Stella, as Madeleine; Protti, as Ger- 
ard; Kurt Baum, as Chenier; and 
José Sosa, as the Spy. Miss Stella 
sang the title role in “Aida” on June 
6, with Mr. Protti, as Amonastro; 
Mr. Moscona, as the ie Priest; 
and Mr. Baum, Herta Glaz, and 
Gladys Puig. The orchestra was con- 
ducted by Joseph Rosenstock for this 
performance. 


Philadelphia Opera 
Selects Repertory 


PHILADELPHIA.—Eight operas are 
scheduled to be performed here by 
the newly formed Philadelphia Grand 
Opera Company. The season will open 
with “Rigoletto” on Oct. 13; and 
other operas announced for the reper- 
tory include “La Bohéme”, “Faust”, 
“Madama _ Butterfly”, 
Isolde”, “The Barber of Seville”, 
“The Love of Three Kings”, and 
“Aida”. The new company was cre- 
ated by the merger of the Philadelphia 
Civic Grand Opera Company and the 
Philadelphia LaScala Company. 





Columbia Artists Management, Inc. 


113 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


CIRCLE 7-6900 





DANCE ATTRACTIONS 





Transcontinental Tour 1955-56 


Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo 


Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown 


bh Denham, Director 





Mata and Hari and Company 


Musical Director: Lothar Peri 
Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Broun 


Dance Satirists 





Personal Direction: Horace J. Parmelee 





Ma rina Svetlova Prima Ballerina 


with 2 Solo Dancers & Concert Pianist 





“Tristan and | 


Miss } 





Personal Direction: Kurt Weinhold 





Columbia Artists Management, Inc, 
113 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. CIRCLE 7-6900 
VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL ATTRACTIONS 


On Tour—Fall 1955 


Marie Powers in “The Medium” 
preceded by "The Telephone" 


Double Bill + eien-cae Menotti 


Complete Scenery, Costumes, Orchestra 
Personal | Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown Produced by Lawrence Kanter & Pratt 


American Debut, Fall 1955 
Mantovani and his new music 


The world famous recording maestro 
and his orchestra of 45 


Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown 


The Robert Shaw Chorale 


and Orchestra Robert Shaw, Conduc’ or 


Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown 





Ist Transcontinental Tour Jan.-Mar. 1956 
Arthur Fiedler & The Boston Pos 
Personal Direction: Judson, O'Neill & Judd Tour Orches!-a 

By Popular Demand—2nd American Tour—Fall 1955 


Obernkirchen Children’s Chor 


Introducers of the International Song Hit “The Happy Wanderer” 
Personal Direction: Kurt Weinhold Edith Moeller, Conduct or 


Return of \/irtuosi di Roma 


Renato Fasano, Musical Director 
By arr. with A. Morini 


Winier 
of 1956 


Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown 


The Paganini Quartet 


Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown 


De Paur’s Infantry Chorus 
8th Consecutive Season 
Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown Leonard De Paur, Conductor 
New Zealand 


Trapp Family Singers 7th 


Dr. F. Wasner, Conductor 


Now Playing 


Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown 


The Great American Quartet 


The Men of Song 


Personal Direction: Judson, O'Neill & Judd 


The Carolers Trio 


Personal Direction: Judson, O'Neill & Judd 


The Angelaires 


(with pianist) 
dene, Wanes, Serre 


Eric Carlson, Bass 
(with pianist) 


Harp Quintet 


Roman Totenberg and his 


Instrumental Ensemble 
Personal Direction: Kurt Weinhold Company of Nine 
First Transcontinental Tour 1955-56 
The Concertmen & Edmond Karlsrud 


BASS-BARITONE 


Personal Direction: Judson, O'Neill & Judd (10 persons) 


American Debut, Fall of 1956 


Golden Age Singers of London 


Margaret Field-Hyde, Director 
Company of 5 in programs of Elizabethan and other music 
Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown 
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113 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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Judson, O'Neill & Judd || 





Personal Direction 








Personal Direction 


Coppicus, Schang & Brown 
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MER CA 











CLAUDIO 


 , 
_ Arrau 


| B. ‘dwin Piano Pianist 


TODD 


Duncan 


Baritone 


EUGENE 


List 


Pianist 


GEORGE 


Bass-Baritone 








Lily Pons 





| LOIS 
Marshall 
Soprano 
| MILDRED 
Miller 
Mezzo-Soprano 
WILLIAM 
_ Primrose 
Violist | 
| 
-Sanroma 
| Baldwin Piano Pianist 
EDWIN 
Steffe 
Baritone 
CAMILLA ve 
Wicks 
Violinist 
CAMILLA : 
Williams | 
Soprano | 


LICIA 


Albanese 


Soprano 
Metropolitan, San Franciscv, Miami, 
Ft. Worth, Kansas City Operas 


JUSSI 
Bjoerling 
Tenor 
MARIO 
Braggiotti 
Pianist 


ETHEL BARRYMORE 


Colt 


Soprano 
MISCHA 
Elman 
Violinist 
RUDOLF 
Firkusny 
Pianist 
CARROLL 
Glenn 
Violinist 
SZYMON 
- Goldberg 
Violinist 
NAN 
Merriman 


Mezzo-Soprano 


Soprano 


Metropolitan, San Francisco Operas 


TOSSY 


Spivakovsky 
Violinist 





GLADYS 


Swarthout 


Mezzo-Soprano 


| Vronsky 


& Babin 


Duo-Pianists 


Steinway Pianos 








Personal Direction 
Kurt Weinhold 














ROSE 
Bampton 


Soprano 


FRANCES 
Bible 


Mezzo-Soprano 


WALTER 
Cassel 
Baritone 
NADINE 
Conner 
Soprano 
JON 
Crain 
Tenor 
LISA 
Della Casa 
Soprano 
IGOR 
Gorin 
Baritone 
WITOLD 
» Malcuzynski 
Pianist 
¥ DOROTHY 
_ Maynor 
Soprano | 
| YEHUDI 
Menuhin 
Violinist 
MONA 
Paulee 
Mezzo-Soprano 
LEONARD 
Pennario 
Baldwin Piano Pianist 


RISE 
Stevens 


Mezzo-Soprano 


YI-KWEI 


Sze 


Bass-Baritone 


ALFRED and HERBERT 


Teltschik 


Duo-Pianists 


ALEC 
Templeton 


Pianist 


ROMAN 


Totenberg 


Violinist 


DOROTHY 


Warenskjold 


Soprano 


FRANCES 


Yeend 


Soprano 








Personal Direction 
Andre Mertens 





ELENA 
Nikolaidi 
Contralto 


JENNIE 


- Toure! 


Mezzo-Soprano 








Personal Direction 
Horace J. Parmelee 








MILDRED 


Dilling 


Harpist | 


HERMAN 
Codes 
Pianist 
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A FEW OPEN DATES 


ARE AVAILABLE AT 
SPECIAL EN ROUTE FEES 
FOR THESE OUTSTANDING 
GROUP ATTRACTIONS! 


The Salzburg Mozarteum Orchestra 
and Soloists*, celebrating the 
Mozart bicentennial (company of 50) 


The Columbus Boychoir 
A near miracle wrought with 
young boys” (company of 26) 


The Pearl Primus Dance Company 
The dances, songs and drumbeats 


of Africa, the Carribbean, and 
the American South (company of 12) 


The Original Don Cossack 
CHORUS AND DANCERS 
Serge Jaroff, conductor (company of 27) 


The Salzburg Marionette Theatre* 
Acclaimed throughout the world. 
Most charming and original 
concert attraction ever presented. 


The Roger Wagner Chorale 
First transcontinental tour of 
this great choral organization! 
(26 mixed voices and 2 pianos) 


For dates and fees: 
| KENNETH ALLEN ASSOCIATES, INC. 
Kf 113 West 57 Street 
IX | Circle 7-4737 


Steinway Hall 
New York 19, N. Y. 


*By arrangement with Jack Adams & Co. 
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CHECK THIS LIST 


FOR THESE FINE ARTISTS 
AND ENSEMBLES, ALL 
AVAILABLE TO YOU DURING 
THE SEASON 1955-56! 


Appleton and Field, duo-pianists 
Lucile Cummings, contralto 
Tito Gobbi, baritone 

Walter Hautzig*, pianist 
Louis Kaufman, violinist 
Oscar Levant, pianist 

Jeanette MacDonald, soprano 
Sylvia Marlowe, harpsichordist 
Lauritz Melchior, tenor 
Ricardo Odnoposoff, violinist 
Paul Schoeffler*, baritone 
Smeterlin, pianist 

Ferruccio Tagliavini*, tenor 


Virgil Thomson, composer-conductor 
(Available also for a limited number of lectures) 


Giorgio Tozzi*, bass-baritone 


Ramon Vinay*, tenor 


For dates and fees: 


i 


KENNETH ALLEN ASSOCIATES, INC. 
113 West 57 Street 
Circle 7-4737 


Steinway Hall 
New York 19, N. Y. 





*By arrangement with Jack Adams & Co. 














